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Third  District..........*EUGENE  H.  GLENN,  Seale 1927 
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FACULTY 

Charles  Heyward  Barnwell_ _. „ ^English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  and  LL.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina;  M.A., 
and  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University;  Professor  of  English,  Hollins 
Institute,  Virginia;  Instructor  in  English,  Western  Reserve 
University;  Professor  of  English,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Summer  School;  President  of  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  South;  Associate  Editor  of  Tudor 
Series  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  (Henry  VI,  Part  2);  Professor  of 
English  and  Dean,  University  of  Alabama. 

Hiram   Byrd _ _„ Hygiene 

B.S.,  M.D.,  University  of  Georgia,  Medical  Department, 
1902;  Special  Agent,  State  Board  of  Health  of  Florida,  1903; 
Assistant  State  Health  Officer,  1905;  Scientific  Secretary, 
1917;  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Corps,  1918;  Director  of  Depart- 
ment of  Hygiene,  University  of  Alabama,  1920. 

John  Monroe  Burnett _ Mathematics 

Graduate  of  Jacksonville  Normal  School;  B.S.,  University 
of  Alabama.  Principal  of  Schools  at  Jackson  Gap,  Dadeville, 
and  Heflin;  Principal  of  Henley  School,  Birmingham;  Super- 
intendent of  Tuscaloosa  Public  Schools. 

Blake  Barfield „ „.Chemistry 

B.A.,  University  of  Alabama;  Teacher  in  High  Schools  at 
Troy,  Guin,  and  Florala;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Bessemer 
High  School. 

Charles  A.  Bernier Physical  Education 

Graduate  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Virginia,  and  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute;  Athletic  Director  and  Head 
Coach,  New  Hampshire  State  College;  Athletic  Director  and 
Head  Coach,  Hampden-Sidney  College;  Athletic  Director  and 
Head  Coach,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute;  Athletic  Director 
and  Coach  of  Basketball  and  Baseball,  University  of  Alabama. 
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Philander  P.  Claxton „ „ „ Conferences 

B.A.,  and  M.A.,  University  of  Tennessee;  Litt.D.,  Bates 
College;  LL.D.,  Allegheny  College,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Western  Reserve  University  and  University  of 
Maryland;  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
Student  of  Education  in  Europe — Germany,  France,  Switzer- 
land, Denmark,  Scandinavia,  and  England;  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Kinston,  Wilson  and  Asheville,  N.  C;  Professor 
of  Education  and  German,  N.  C.  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College;  Head  of  Department  of  Education  and  Professor  of 
Secondary  Education,  University  of  Tennessee;  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South;  Editor  of  North 
Carolina  Journal  of  Education  and  Atlantic  Journal  of  Education; 
Author  of  Various  Text-Books;  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  United  States  for  Ten  Years;  Provost  of  University  of 
Alabama. 

Elizabeth  H.  Creighton „ Home  Economics 

B.S.,  and  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Diploma  in  Home 
Economics,  Columbia  University;  Teacher  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Brenau  College;  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama. 

Henry  G.  Crisp „ Physical  Education 

Graduate  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Virginia,  and  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute;  Assistant  Athletic  Director  and 
Coach,  University  of  Alabama. 

Emma  L.  Donoho _ „ Assistant  in  Biology 

Instructor  in  Tuscaloosa  High  School. 

James  J.  Doster .....Education 

Graduate  of  State  Normal  School  at  Troy;  B.S.,  and 
M.A.,  Columbia  University;  LL.D.,  University  of  Alabama; 
Bachelor's  and  Master's  Diploma  in  Teaching,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, New  York  City;  Principal  of  High  School  and  Head  of 
Department  of  Manual  Arts,  Troy  Normal  School;  Professor 
of  Secondary  Education,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Edu- 
cation and  Dean  of  School  of  Education,  University  of  Ala- 
bama; Acting  Dean,  University  of  Alabama;  State  High 
School  Inspector;  Member  of  State  Text-Book  Commission; 
Chairman  of  University  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Race 
Problems;  Member  of  Alabama  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation; Secretary  of  Association  of  Alabama  Colleges,  Presi- 
dent of  Alabama  Educational  Association,  Secretary  of  Alpha 
Chapter,  Alabama  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  Director  of  Summer 
School,  University  of  Alabama 

Alston  Fitts  _ _ Hygiene 

A.B.,  LL.B.,  University  of  Alabama;  M.D.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  1895;  Professor  of  Hygiene,  University 
of  Alabama. 

John  Y.  Graham Biology 

B.S.,  and  M.S.,  Princeton  University;  Ph.D.,  Munich;  Fellow 
of  Amercian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science; 
Author  of  Various  Scientific  Papers;  Professor  of  Biology, 
University  of  Alabama. 
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Ben  E.  Harris „ _ „ _ _ - .Vocation al  Education 

B.S.,  and  M.E.,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute;  Assistant 
in  English  and  Mathematics,  Polytechnic  Institute;  Instructor 
in  Mathematics  and  Director  of  Athletics,  Seventh  District 
Agricultural  School;  Summer  work  at  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Director  of  Athletics 
and  S.  A.  T.  C,  Instructor  at  State  Normal  School,  Jackson- 
ville; Rehabilitation  Work  for  Disabled  Service  Men;  Summer 
Conference  on  Foremanship  and  Instructor-Training,  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education;  State  Supervisor  for  Trades 
and  Industries  for  Alabama. 

Benjamin  I.  Harrison „ „. French 

B.A.,  University  of  Alabama;  Instructor  in  French,  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama. 

Edris  Hughes Art 

Student,  Herron  Art  Institute,  Indianapolis;  Summer 
Courses,  TJniversity  of  Indiana,  and  Central  Normal  College, 
Danville,  Ind.;  Special  Courses  in  Water  Color,  Oil  and  China 
Painting;  Supervisor  of  Art,  Stockwell,  Ind.,  and  West  Point, 
Ind.;  Instructor  in  Public  School  Art,  University  of  Indiana 
Summer  School,  and  in  Vacation  School,  Seymour  Indiana; 
Teacher  of  Elementary  Drawing,  Birmingham  Public  Schools. 

R.  F.  Jarvis _.„ .Vocation al  Education 

B.S.,  in  Education,  University  of  Missouri,  1912;  Assistant 
in  Manual  Training,  University  of  Missouri,  1911-12;  In- 
structor in  Shop  Work,  Stout  Institute,  Menomonie,  Wis- 
consin, 1912-18;  Instructor  in  Industrial  History  and  Indus- 
trial Management,  Stout  Institute,  1916-18;  Instructor  in 
Manual  Training,  Central  High  School,  Birmingham,  1907- 
11;  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Birmingham,  1918- 
22;  Instructor  in  Summer  Session,  University  of  Alabama, 
1920-21. 

Leo  Hamilton  King _ _ Psychology  and  Education 

Graduate,  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin;  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1906;  Graduate  Student,  University  of 
California,  1911;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1914-15,  1919;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1903-05,  1906-14; 
Organizer  and  Principal,  Washington  Junior  High  School, 
Butte,  Montana,  1915-17;  Principal,  Louisville  Boys'  High 
School,  Louisville,  Ky.,  1917-18;  Member,  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Special  Training,  War  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C,  1918;  State  Supervisor  of  Secondary  Education,  Ala- 
bama, 1919-20;  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University 
of  Alabama,  1920;  Contributor  to  Educational  Journals. 

J.  L.  Leggett _ Education 

B.S.,  and  A.M.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  Stu- 
dent at  Lynchburg  College,  and  Instructor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Academy,  Lynchburg,  Va.;  Instructor  of  Mathematics  and 
Science,  and  Principal,  The  Boys'  School,  The  Berry  Schools, 
Mount  Berry,  Georgia;  Director,  School  of  English,  Camp 
Wheeler,  Macon,  Georgia;  Assistant  Superintendent  of  In- 
struction, 6th  Division,  A.  E.  C,  A.  E.  F.,  France  and  Ger- 
many; Seven  Quarters,  Graduate  Student;  Professor  of  Peda- 
gogy, East  Carolina  Teachers  College. 
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Sarah  Emerson  Luther _ __ Exceptional  Education 

Graduate  of  Southwest  Missouri  State  Normal  School; 
Student  in  Terrill  College,  Tennessee;  Special  Courses  at 
Hardin  College  and  Columbia  University;  Teacher  in  Eng- 
lish and  History,  Opelika  High  School;  Head  of  English  De- 
partment, State  Normal  School,  Troy,  Alabama;  Principal  of 
Conecuh  County  High  School,  Castleberry,  Alabama;  Director 
of  Exceptional  Education,  State  Department  of  Education. 

WiGHTMAN  F.  Melton „ English 

Graduate  (L.I.),  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers; 
Ph.D.,  John  Hopkins  University;  Principal,  Blountsville,  Ala., 
1889-90;  Principal,  Chepultepec,  Ala.,  1890-91;  Principal, 
Hawthorn,  Fla.,  1891-92;  President,  Florida  Conference  Col- 
lege, Leesburg,  Fla.,  1892-95;  Vice-President,  Nashville  Col- 
lege for  Young  Ladies,  1895-97;  President,  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
Female  College,  1897-1903;  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, 1903-06;  Head  Master,  Department  of  English,  Balti- 
more City  College,  1906-08;  Head  of  Department  of  English, 
Emory  University,  since  1908.  Author,  The  Preacher's  Son; 
The  Rhetoric  of  John  Donne's  Verse.  Editor,  Ruskin's,  Crown 
of  Wild  Olive;  Queen  of  the  Air;  Edivard  Coote  Pinkney,  in  Library 
of  Southern  Literature.  Professor  of  English,  Emory  Uni- 
versity. 

Jack  P.  Montgomery........ _ Chemistry 

M.A.,  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  Instructor  in  Birmingham  High  School; 
Assistant  State  Chemist  of  Mississippi;  Associate  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege; Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Alabama. 

Vergil  Parks  McKinley Vocational  Education 

Graduate  of  State  Normal  School,  Troy,  Alabama;  B.S., 
Columbia  University;  Diploma  in  Manual  Training,  Teach- 
ers College,  New  York  City;  Teacher  in  Rural  Schools  of  Ala- 
bama; Principal  of  High  School,  Director  of  Manual  Train- 
ing and  Professor  of  German,  State  Normal  School,  Troy; 
Instructor  in  Manual  Training,  First  Summer  Session,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Profes- 
sor of  Trades  and  Industries  and  Head  of  Trade  Training 
School  for  Disabled  Soldiers,  University  of  Alabama. 

Ralph  Eli  Parker „. Political  Science  and  History 

B.A.,  and  M.A.,  Trinity  College;  Professor  of  English,  Ala- 
bama Presbyterian  College;  Assistant  Instructor  in  Political 
Science,  University  of  Alabama. 

William  E.  Patterson _ Industrial  Arts 

B.S.,  University  of  Alabama. 

Thomas  H.  Quigley.._ Trades  and  Industries 

B.S.,  and  A.B.,  Indiana  University;  Graduate  Student,  In- 
diana and  Wisconsin  Summer  Schools;  Five  Years  Teacher  and 
Supervisor  of  Industrial  Work  in  Public  Day  and  Evening 
Schools;  One  Year,  Teacher  Training;  Three  Years,  State  Su- 
pervisor; One  and  One-half  Years  Federal  Agent. 
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William  Berney  Saffold _ History 

B.A.,  M.A.,  and  LL.B.,  University  of  Alabama;  Ph.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
Acting  President,  University  of  Alabama;  Professor  of  Latin, 
University  of  Alabama. 

R.  R.  S  c H MiTZ „ „„ _ _ _..M anual  Training 

Certificate  in  Vocational  Education,  University  of  Ala- 
bama; Diploma  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Courses  in  International  Correspondence  School;  Instructor 
in  Related  Shop  Work,  Head  of  Woodworking  Department 
and  Supervisor  of  Sheet  Metal  Department,  University  of 
Alabama;  Eight  Years  Practical  Experience  as  a  Journeyman. 

Rosa  V.  Stickland _ „ _ Methods 

M.A.,  Athenaeum;  Graduate  Student  in  Teacheis  College, 
Columbia  University  (Two  Summer  Sessions) ;  Conductor  of 
State  Institutes  in  Alabama  for  Five  Years;  Chairman  of 
State  Committee  on  Elementary  English;  Principal  of  Powell 
School,  Birmingham  Public  Schools;  Principal  of  Birming- 
ham Training  School  for  Teachers. 

James  S.  Thomas __ „ Education 

B.A.,  and  M.A.,  Milligan  College;  LL.D.,  University  of 
Alabama;  Special  Courses,  University  of  Chicago;  Taught 
in  Rural  Schools;  Supervised  a  County;  Principal  of  a  Private 
Preparatory  School;  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Virginia  Christian 
College;  State  Examiner  and  Supervisor  of  Twenty-five  Coun- 
ties in  Virginia;  First  State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Elementary 
Schools  in  America ;  Made  Rural  Life  Surveys  of  Four  South- 
ern Counties;  Special  Study  of  Rural  Education  in  Canada; 
Frequent  Contributor  to  Educational  Journals;  Professor  of 
Secondary  Education,  University  of  Alabama;  State  High 
School  Inspector;  Director  of  Extension  Bureau,  University 
of  Alabama. 

Frances  Elberta  Taylor Primary  Methods 

Graduate  of  Normal  Training  School,  Birmingham;  Cer- 
tificate in  Primary  Methods  and  Certificate  in  School  Su- 
pervision, Columbia  University;  State  Supervisors  Certificate, 
Alabama;  Primary  Teacher,  Birmingham  Public  Schools; 
Instructor  in  Education,  A.  G.  T.  I.  Summer  School,  Monte- 
vallo;  State  Institute  Conductor;  Primary  Supervisor,  Besse- 
mer Public  Schools. 

P.  W.  WiLLUMS _„ _ English 

B.S.,  University  of  Alabama;  M.A.,  Cumberland  University; 
Student  in  Post-Graduate  Work,  University  of  Alabama; 
Summer  Courses  at  Columbia  University  and  University  of 
Virginia;  Principal,  Springville  High  Schools,  Cuba  High 
School;  Dean,  Central  College;  Professor  of  English,  Cum- 
berland University;  Professor  of  English,  Simmons  College, 
Abilene,  Texas;  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Uniontown, 
Ala. 
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Robert  V.  Algood „ Psychology  and  English 

B.S.,  Southern  University;  M.A.,  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  (University  of  Nashville);  Librarian  of  Peabody 
College;  State  Institute  Conductor;  Member  of  Present  State 
Text-Book  Commission;  Principal  of  Avondale  Public  Schools, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

John  T.  Balch Agriculture  and  Physiology 

Graduate  of  State  Normal  School,  Jacksonville;  Summer 
Courses  at  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers  and  University  of  Alabama;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  at  Jackson,  Eutaw  and  Pine  Hill, 
Alabama. 

E.  B.  Erwin _ „ „ _ _ History 

B.S.,  Blount  College;  Student,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers;  Instructor  in  Blount  College;  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent Public  Schools  of  Jefferson  County. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Erwin _ __ _ _ Primary  Methods 

Graduate  of  State  Normal  College  at  Florence;  Primary 
Supervisor  in  Jefferson  County  Public  Schools. 

F.  D.  Graves _ Alabama  History 

Graduate  of  State  Normal  School  at  Florence;  B.S.,  and 
M.S.,  University  of  Alabama;  LL.D.,  Baptist  College,  Jack- 
sonville, Texas;  Teacher  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
and  City  Schools;  Instructor  in  Summer  Schools  at  Livings- 
ton and  in  City  of  Birmingham;  Principal  of  County  High 
School;  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Fairfield,  Alabama. 

Robert  C.  Johnston _ Education  and  English 

Graduate  of  State  Normal  School  at  Florence;  Student  at 
University  of  Virginia  and  University  of  Chicago;  Principal 
of  High  School;  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Huntsville, 
Alabama;  Instructor  in  Florence  State  Normal  Summer 
School;  Vice-President,  Birmingham  Teachers'  Association; 
Principal  of  Barker  School,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

K.  G.  Hoover _ _ _ Mathematics 

Student  in  Maryland  Schools;  Twenty-seven  Years  as  a 
Teacher;  Principal  of  High  Schools  for  Ten  Years;  County 
Superintendent  of  Perry  County;  Institute  Conductor;  Prin- 
cipal of  County  High  School. 

Taliaferro  Clarence  Moore _ — „ Mathematics 

B.S.,  and  M.Accts.,  and  B.A.,  Blount  College;  B.S.,  and 
M.S.,  University  of  Alabama;  M.A.,  Columbia  University; 
Student  in  Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute;  Vice-President  of  Ninth  District  Agricultural 
School;  Principal  of  Talladega  City  Schools;  President  of 
Fourth  District  Agricultural  School;  Principal  of  Moore  Uni- 
versity School,  Gadsden,  Alabama;  Principal  of  Blount  County 
High  School;  President  of  Acipco  Community  Club;  War 
Council  Work  during  World  War;  Principal  of  Acipco  School, 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 
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J.  J.  MooRE- _ „ _ „ Mathematics 

Graduate  of  State  Normal  School  at  Florence;  Student  at 
Southern  University,  Summer  School  of  the  South  and  Pea- 
body  College;  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Tuscumbia 
and  Cullman;  President  of  the  First  District  Agricultural 
School;  Principal  of  Fayette  County  High  School  and  Talla- 
dega County  High  School. 

Leathia  Steely  „ „ Reading 

Graduate  of  State  Normal  School,  Troy,  Alabama;  Stu- 
dent in  University  of  Alabama  Summer  School;  Principal  of 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  Alabama;  Teacher  in  Public  Schools 
of  Birmingham;  Member  of  Committee  on  Reading  for  Bir- 
mingham Public  School  Library. 

D.  C.  Trexler. _ Mathematics  and  English 

Graduate  of  Mt.  Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute,  North  Caro- 
lina; B.A.,  Roanoke  College;  M.A.,  Newberry  College;  Sttident 
at  Summer  Sessions,  University  of  Florida;  Prinicipal  of 
High  Schools  at  Lakeland,  Fla.,  Gulfport,  Miss,  and  Grove 
Hill,  Alabama;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Greenville  Mili- 
tary Academy  and  Lenoir  College,  North  Carolina. 

James  William  Watson _ Physics  and  English 

B.A.,  Southern  University;  Summer  Courses  at  University 
of  Tennessee  and  Harvard  University;  Principal  of  New- 
bern  Public  School;  President  of  First  District  Agricultural 
School,  Jackson,  Ala.;  Member  of  Alabama  Text-Book  Com- 
mission; Principal  of  Bibb  County  High  School;  Superin- 
tendent of  Opelika  Public  Schools. 

Charles  R.  West _ Geography 

Student  in  Seventh  District  Agricultural  School  at  Albert- 
ville.  State  Normal  School  at  Florence  and  University  of 
Alabama  Summer  School;  Member  of  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Jefferson  County,  Alabama;  Principal  of  Inglenook 
Public  Schools;  Principal  of  Nevv^  Castle  Public  School;  State 
Senator  from  Jefferson  County. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  West „ _ _ Play  Supervisor 

Teacher  in  Jefferson  County  Public  Schools. 

LECTURERS 

Naaman  Rimon  Baker _ _ _ _ „ Education 

B.L.,  Mount  Morris  College,  Illinois;  M.A.,  Lineville  Col- 
lege, Alabama;  Principal  of  Chesterfield  (S.  C.)  Academy; 
President  of  Citronelle  College;  Principal  of  High  School, 
Whistler,  Alabama;  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Mobile 
County  Public  Schools;  Superintendent  of  Ensley  City 
Schools;  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Birmingham  Public 
Schools;  State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools;  Editor  Educational 
Exchange;  Author  of  Constancy  and  Other  Poems;  Grading  County 
Schools  and  Various  Reports  and  Bulletins;  Joint  Author  of 
Educational  Survey  in  Three  Alabama  Counties;  Superintendent 
of  Jefferson  County  Public  Schools. 
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Charles  B.  Glenn Education 

B.S.  and  M.S.,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute;  B.A.,  Har- 
vard University;  LL.D.,  University  of  Alabama;  Instructor  in 
Southwest  Alabama  Agricultural  School;  Principal  of  City 
Graded  School;  Director  of  Birmingham  Summer  Training 
School;  President  of  Alabama  Educational  Association;  Mem- 
ber of  State  Text-Book  Commission;  Superintendent  of  Bir- 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

History. — In  no  department  of  our  educational  system  has  greater 
growth  been  manifest  than  in  the  rapid  development  of  summer  school 
work.  Originally  instituted  for  the  improvement  and  advancement  of 
teachers  in  service,  the  summer  school  has  become  a  valuable  adjunct 
of  adult  education  and  a  very  important  instrument  for  the  economy 
of  time  in  education. 

The  legislature  of  Alabama  by  special  enactment  established  the 
University  summer  school  in  1903.  Since  its  inception  the  summer 
school  has  grown  steadily  in  numbers  and  in  popularity  until  last  year 
it  witnessed  the  greatest  enrollment  in  its  history.  This  rapid  growth 
culminating  in  the  unprecedented  enrollment  of  last  year  is  unques- 
tionable evidence  of  the  inestimable  service  the  University  summer 
school  has  been  to  thousands  of  teachers  and  students,  and  of  the 
great  public  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received. 

Beginning  this  year,  in  response  to  public  demand  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  its  past  progressive  policies,  the  summer  school  will  inaugur- 
ate a  significant  change.  The  nineteenth  session  will  extend  over  a 
period  of  TWELVE  WEEKS,  DIVIDED  INTO  TWO  TERMS  OF  SIX 
WEEKS  EACH,  so  organized  that  each  term  will  be  complete  in  it- 
self, and  so  administered  that  a  student  may  take  the  work  of  either 
term  independently  or  of  both  terms  consecutively. 

The  summer  school  now  becomes  a  QUARTER  SESSION  and  an 
integral  part  of  the  University.  As  such  it  will  partake  of  the  life, 
the  spirit  and  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  regular  session. 

Purpose. — The  purpose  of  the  University  summer  school  is  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  public  school  teachers  of  Alabama  and 
of  all  others  who  wish  to  aVail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for 
culture  and  growth  offered  by  one  of  the  most  famous  institutions  of 
the  South.  The  magnificent  resources  and  the  entire  equipment  of 
this  great  institution  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  summer  school 
students.  Nowhere  else  can  so  many  advantages  be  secured  at  so  low 
a  cost.  The  University  of  Alabama  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  State 
and  its  greatest  ambition  is  to  serve  them  in  every  conceivable  way. 


MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT 

Grounds. — The  University  campus  has  been  pronounced  by  many 
prominent  educational  authorities  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  this 
country.  The  grounds  comprise  about  three  hundred  acres  extending 
from  the  Black  Warrior  river  on  the  north  to  Tenth  street  on  the 
south,  and  from  the  edge  of  the  large  hospital  tract  on  the  east  to  the 
city  limits  on  the  west. 

Covered  with  an  abundance  of  shrubbery  and  shaded  by  a  great 
variety  of  stately  old  trees,  these  grounds  present  an  appearance  of 
unusual  attractiveness  and  beauty. 

Buildings. — Bordering  either  side  of  the  main  approach  to  the 
University  are  twelve  beautiful  fraternity  buildings  and  the  recently 
completed  men's  dormitory,  all  of  colonial  design,  which  form  a  pleas- 
ing harmony  with  the  other  structures  on  the  campus.  No  more  im- 
pressive approach  is  to  be  found  to  any  of  our  great  institutions  of 
learning. 
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Attractively  and  conveniently  grouped  about  the  campus  proper 
are  the  principal  structures  of  the  University,  comprising  the  various 
offices,  class  rooms,  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  shops,  library,  ex- 
perimental stations,  museums,  gymnasium,  dining  halls,  dormitories, 
social  and  club  rooms,  and  other  departments  for  administering  the 
work  of  the  University. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  residences  on  the  campus,  in- 
cluding the  president's  mansion,  which  are  occupied  by  the  professors. 

Library. — The  library  is  well  equipped  with  the  latest  and  most 
up-to-date  publications  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  various  de- 
partments in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  educational  section  of  the  library  is  unusually  well  supplied 
with  books,  monographs,  reports,  pamphlets,  periodicals  and  other 
reference  material  for  conducting  the  work  of  this  department  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  conceptions  of  modem  educational  practice. 

Other  departments  also  maintain  select  libraries  of  books  and 
reference  material  related  to  their  various  branches  which  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  summer  session  students. 

The  library  proper  comprises  50,000  bound  volumes  in  addition  to 
a  large  number  of  reports,  pamphlets,  and  monographs  pertaining  to 
the  various  fields  of  learning,  and  is  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  experienced  and  competent  librarians. 

The  reading  room  is  amply  supplied  with  current  papers  and 
periodicals  which  are  always  free  of  access  to  the  summer  session 
students. 

The  library  will  be  open  every  day,  except  Sunday,  for  general 
reading  purposes  and  for  reference  work  in  connection  with  the  class 
room  instruction. 

Laboratories. — The  laboratories  of  the  University  are  unsur- 
passed by  those  of  any  other  southern  institution.  The  equipment  for 
giving  instruction  in  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  biology,  geology, 
mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology  is  complete  in  every  detail  and  in 
addition  is  housed  in  commodius  buildings  supplied  with  every  mod- 
ern convenience. 

Manual  Training  and  Trade  School  Equipment. — Recently  there 
has  been  installed  at  the  University  more  than  $10,000  worth  of  wood- 
working machinery  by  the  Federal  Government,  thereby  making  this 
shop  thoroughly  complete  for  carrying  on  the  most  advanced  type  of 
woodwork.  Really  worth  while  experience  in  cabinet  construction 
is  given  to  students  in  this  department  in  the  manufacture  of  tables, 
cabinets,  and  other  laboratory  equipment  needed  by  the  University. 

In  addition  to  this  new  woodworking  equipment,  there  has  been 
given  to  the  University  more  than  $25,000  worth  of  metal-working 
machinery  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  shops  of  the  college 
of  engineering.  This  equipment  gives  the  vocational  department  what 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  best  supplied  machine  shop  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  Here  again  students  are  given  actual  practice  in  turning 
out  products  of  real  commercial  value  such  as  has  been  referred  to  in 
describing  the  woodworking  department. 

Household  Arts. — The  laboratory  for  this  work  has  been  very 
completely  supplied  and  ample  facilities  are  now  provided  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  students  who  are  desirous  of  pursuing  courses, 
elementary  and  advanced,  in  cooking,  sewing,  household  furnishing 
and  decoration,  and  similarly  related  subjects. 
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Trade  Training. — One  of  the  special  features  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion is  a  completely  organized  trade  school  in  charge  of  a  large  facul- 
ty of  technically  trained  instructors  who  offer  courses  designed  to 
train  men  to  become  machinists,  auto  mechanics,  electricians,  oxy- 
acetylene  welders,  sheet  metal  workers,  pattern  makers,  cabinet  mak- 
ers, and  draftsmen.  There  is  presented  here  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity to  all  those  interested  in  specific  vocational  training. 

Classes  in  trades  will  be  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer session  and  will  continue  for  a  period  of  twelve  weeks. 


RECREATION,  AMUSEMENT  AND  HEALTH 

Gymnasium. — This  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  on  the 
campus  and  is  provided  with  every  facility  for  conducting  efficiently 
the  work  of  physical  education.  The  building  has  a  floor  space  of 
25,000  square  feet,  including  a  large  main  hall  for  general  exercise, 
122  by  63  feet,  rooms  for  boxing,  wrestling,  special  exercises,  trophies, 
visiting  teams,  lockers,  baths,  and  offices.  In  addition  there  are  well 
designed  galleries  with  ample  room  for  spectators  at  either  end  of 
the  main  floor. 

Athletic  Field. — This  field,  named  after  George  H.  Denny,  presi- 
dent of  the  University,  comprises  eight  acres  of  land  and  is  situated 
immediately  behind  the  gymnasium.  The  field  is  completely  fenced 
in  and  contains  a  tile-drained  baseball  diamond,  the  football  field,  and 
a  recently  constructed  running  track  with  complete  provisions  for  all 
field  events.  The  grandstand  and  bleachers  provide  facilities  for 
seating  several  thousand  spectators. 

Many  athletic  contests,  particularly  baseball,  are  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  frequent  opportunities  are  afforded  the  students 
of  the  summer  session  to  witness  these  contests. 

Athletics. — This  branch  of  the  University  activities  is  and  should 
be  encouraged  both  for  the  physical  development  afforded  and  the 
great  unifying  spirit  engendered  in  the  student  body. 

Largely  because  of  this  fact  and  also  because  of  a  wide-spread 
demand  for  it,  one  of  the  notable  features  of  the  summer  session  this 
year  will  be  the  courses  offered  in  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
COACHING  under  the  direction  of  thoroughly  competent  and  widely 
experienced  coaches  in  the  major  fields  of  athletics.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  for  the  teachers  and  principals  of  Alabama. 

Recreation. — The  numerous  tennis  courts  of  the  University  are 
being  put  into  first-class  condition  and  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  summer  school  students  without  cost. 

There  is  also  on  the  campus  a  "vest  pocket"  golf  course  which 
is  conveniently  accessible  to  those  interested  in  this  type  of  sport. 
In  addition  there  is  a  full  nine-hole  golf  course  adjacent  to  the  Univer- 
sity grounds  which  offers  a  fine  opportunity  to  those  who  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  golf. 

The  Black  Warrior  river  within  easy  access  of  the  campus  pre- 
sents unusual  facilities  for  boating,  swimming,  and  other  aquatic 
sports,  such  as  are  afforded  by  few  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
country. 
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The  athletic  field  is  open  for  use  at  all  times  and  offers  every 
advantage  for  students  interested  in  baseball,  basketball,  track,  and 
related  sports. 

Organized  Play. — There  will  be  organized  this  summer  a  regular 
evening  play  hour  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  supervisor.  This 
play  hour  will  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  relaxation  and  recre- 
ation for  all  summer  students. 

Excursions. — Parties  will  be  organized  on  successive  Saturdays 
during  the  session  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  points  of  interest  in  and 
about  Tuscaloosa  and  for  general  outings.  Among  the  many  places 
of  interest  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

The  Alabama-Bryce  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  Semet-Solvay  plant  and  blast  furnaces  at  Holt. 

The  government  locks  on  the  Black  Warrior  river. 

The  coal  mines  at  Kellerman. 

Bankhead  Lake  and  Lock  17. 

Lock  17  is  twenty-six  miles  up  the  Warrior  river  and  is  one  of 
the  highest  locks  in  the  world.  The  scenery  along  the  Black  Warrior 
is  of  exceptional  beauty,  and  steamboats  are  always  available  for  all- 
day  excursions  to  all  points  up  the  river. 

Health. — Experienced  physicians  look  after  the  health  of  all 
students  and  the  sanitation  of  the  premises.  These  physicians  visit 
the  University  twice  each  day  and  there  is  no  additional  charge  for 
medical  services  rendered. 


INTELLECTUAL    AND    RELIGIOUS    ACTIVITIES 

Lectures. — In  addition  to  the  wide  variety  of  courses  given  in  the 
University  proper,  students  in  attendance  at  the  summer  session  are 
offered  frequent  opportunities  to  listen  to  some  of  the  most  prominent 
speakers  of  the  state  and  country  on  the  educational,  political,  social, 
and  religious  problems  of  the  hour. 

Religious  Services. — Tuscaloosa,  adjacent  to  the  University,  af- 
fords unusual  facilities  for  religious  worship.  There  are  nearing  com- 
pletion at  the  present  time  in  this  city  two  of  the  most  imposing 
church  edifices  in  the  South.  The  many  excellent  churches  in  the 
city  of  Tuscaloosa,  augmented  by  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  organizations  at  the  University,  the  thorough-going 
courses  in  Sunday  school  methods  and  organization  and  the  vesper 
services  which  are  held  regularly  throughout  the  session  amply  take 
care  of  the  religious  activities  of  the  summer  school  students.  The 
churches  of  Tuscaloosa  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  all  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  services,  and  the  University  is  anxious  to  have  such 
students  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

Bible  Study  and  Sunday  School  Methods. — In  order  to  meet  the 
demand  of  public  school  and  Sunday  school  teachers  for  special  train- 
ing in  Bible  study,  the  summer  school  will  offer  this  year  a  course 
in  Bible  study  and  Sunday  school  methods.  Since  a  recent  legislature 
made  Bible  reading  mandatory  in  the  public  schools,  it  is  hoped  that  a 
large  number  of  teachers  will  be  attracted  to  this  course. 
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CONFERENCES 

Superintendents,  Supervisors,  Principals  and  Teacjiers. — In  con- 
nection with  the  various  courses  in  administration  and  supervision 
a  conference  of  superintendents,  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers 
will  be  held  at  the  University  during  the  summer  session.  Announce- 
ment of  dates  will  be  made  later. 

This  conference  will  be  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  P.  P.  Clax- 
ton,  former  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  now  Provost 
of  the  University  of  Alabama.  An  unusual  opportunity  will  be  pre- 
sented the  school  officers  of  the  state  of  Alabama  to  hear  discussed 
at  these  conferences  the  most  pressing  educational  problems  of  the 
hour  by  one  of  the  most  noted  educators  in  the  country. 

Conference  on  the  Problems  of  the  Rural  Church. — A  conference 
of  ministers  and  lay  workers  will  meet  at  the  University  during  the 
summer  session  for  the  consideration  of  the  problems  of  the  rural 
church.  Announcement  of  dates  will  be  made  later.  The .  conference 
will  be  nondenominational.  Some  of  the  nation's  best  experts  will  ad- 
dress the  conference  and  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  rural  church  are  invited  and  urged  to  be  present. 

Course  in  Exceptional  Education. — A  course  in  exceptional  edu- 
cation with  particular  reference  to  the  removal  of  adult  illiteracy  in 
Alabama  will  receive  special  emphasis  at  the  summer  school  this  year. 

The  incorporation  of  elementary  adult  school  work  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  State  public  school  system  and  the  constantly  increasing 
interest  in  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  removal  of  adult 
illiteracy  has  created  a  demand  for  organizers  and  teachers  trained 
in  this  highly  specialized  field  of  elementary  adult  education.  To 
meet  the  growing  demand  thus  created  the  University  is  adding  to 
the  courses  in  education  a  course  especially  designed  for  students  in 
this  field.  The  interest  manifested  in  the  lectures  and  conferences 
on  this  work  as  offered  in  1921  fully  demonstrated  the  need  of  such 
a  course.  The  course  vv^ill  be  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Luther,  Director  of  Exceptional  Education  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  Montgomery.  It  is  listed  in  the  catalog  as  Education 
43s. 


DETAILED  INFORMATION 

Specific  Purpose  of  the  University  Summer  School. — The  summer 
school  is  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  four  distinct  classes  of 
students : 

1.  University  students,  public  school  teachers,  principals,  super- 
visors, and  others  who  desire  to  pursue  courses  leading  to  a 
college  degree. 

2.  Public  school  teachers  and  other  teachers  who  v/ish  to  extend 
their  teaching  certificates  by  pursuing  certain  professional 
and  academic  courses  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  high  school 
or  college  credit  for  the  work  done. 

3.  High  school  students,  public  school  teachers,  and  others  who 
seek  admission  to  the  University  of  Alabama  but  lack  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  high  school  units  for  entrance. 

4.  Those  who  wish  to  review  the  subjects  required  for  the  life 
grade,  first  grade,  and  second  grade  teaching  certificates. 
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Courses  Offered. — The  programme  of  studies  is  divided  into  three 
parts : 

I.  Academic  and  Professional  Courses. — Under  this  heading  are 
listed  the  academic  and  professional  courses  for  which  col- 
lege credit  is  allowed.  It  is  recommended  that  applicants  for 
certificate  extension  who  can  satisfy  the  University  entrance 
requirements  choose  their  subjects  of  study  from  this  group. 

II.  High  School  Courses. — This  group  embraces  a  number  of 
academic  subjects  usually  taught  in  the  third  and  fourth  years 
of  the  high  school.  They  have  been  selected  with  especial 
reference  to  the  needs  of  public  school  teachers  who  have  not 
completed  a  standard  high  school  course,  and  of  high  school 
students  who  are  deficient  in  certain  fourth  year  subjects. 
Certificate  extension  students  who  are  not  high  school  graduates  or 
who  do  not  possess  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  education  will  be 
permitted  to  choose  their  ivork  from  this  group. 

III.  Review  Courses  for  State  Examinations. — For  the  convenience 
of  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  state  examinations  the 
subjects  required  for  the  various  teaching  certificates  are  out- 
lined under  this  caption.  None  of  these  courses  are  open  to  those 
who  desire  certificate  extension  credit. 

When  to  Enter. — The  twelve  weeks  session  will  be  divided  into 
two  terms  of  six  weeks  each.  The  first  term  will  open  on  Wednesday, 
June  7,  and  will  close  on  Tuesday,  July  18.  The  second  term  will  begin 
on  the  following  day,  July  19. 

The  dormitories  will  be  open  on  Tuesday,  June  6,  and  the  registra- 
tion of  students  will  begin  on  the  same  day.  The  first  meal  (supper) 
in  the  University  dining  room  will  be  served  on  Tuesday  evening, 
June  6. 

On  Wednesday,  June  7,  all  classes  in  the  various  courses  will  meet 
according  to  the  schedule  of  hours  and  the  professors  in  charge  will 
make  assignments  and  outline  the  work  of  the  session. 

There  will  be  six  full  weeks  of  instruction  during  each  of  the  two  terms. 

Students  who  wish  to  receive  college  credit,  certificate  extension, 
or  high  school  credit  for  courses  taken  must  enter  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term  and  remain  until  the  close.  Only  in  extraordinary  cases, 
and  then  only  for  good  reasons,  will  exceptions  to  this  regulation  be 
permitted. 

Those  wishing  to  prepare  for  the  state  examination  may  enter 
the  review  courses  at  any  time;  in  order,  however,  to  derive  the 
maximum  benefit  it  is  better  to  enter  on  the  first  day. 

No  exercises  will  be  held  on  Saturdays.  It  is  suggested  and  urged 
that  students  utilize  the  week-ends  for  catching  up  with  back  work, 
and  for  reading  and  recreation. 

Credits. — The  amount  of  college  credit  allowed  for  a  six  weeks 
term  is,  in  conformity  with  a  recent  agreement  between  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  restricting 
college  credit  for  work  done  in  the  summer  schools  of  both  institu- 
tions, limited  to  one-fifth  the  amount  of  credit  that  may  be  secured  in  a 
regular  college  session.  The  usual  amount  of  college  credit  allowed  a 
student  is  therefore  six  semester  hours.  In  special  cases,  however,  a 
student  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  of  the  University,  receive  as 
much  as  eight  semester  hours.  In  two  terms  of  six  weeks  each  a 
student  may  therefore  secure  from  twelve  to  sixteen  semester  hours 
of  credit. 
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The  agreement  referrred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  likewise 
restricts  the  amount  of  high  school  credit  for  work  done  during  a 
six  weeks  term  in  the  summer  schools  of  both  institutions  to  one  high 
school  unit,  that  is  one-fourth  of  a  regular  high  school  year.  Two 
units  may  therefore  be  obtained  in  the  twelve  weeks  session. 

High  school  students  reviewing  subjects  already  taken  in  high 
school  or  under  an  approved  instructor  with  a  view  to  taking  the 
regular  entrance  examinations  may  be  allowed  to  carry  more  work 
than  students  who  are  taking  the  work  for  the  first  time  and  asking 
summer  school  credit  for  work  done. 

Examinations. — In  order  to  receive  credit  for  work  done  all  stu- 
dents taking  college  credit,  certificate  extension,  and  high  school 
credit  courses  are  required  to  take  final  examinations  in  these  courses 
at  the  close  of  each  six  weeks  term  of  the  summer  school.  Permanent 
records  of  the  examinations  will  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  director 
of  the  summer  school. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 

Boarding  Accommodations. — Board  and  lodging  at  the  University 
dormitories  will  be  given  at  $36.00,  when  paid  in  advance  for  the  full 
six  weeks;  at  $7.00  per  week;  at  $1.50  per  day.  Table  board  alone  will 
be  given  at  $30.00,  when  paid  in  advance  for  the  session  of  six  weeks; 
at  $6.00  per  week;  at  $1.25  per  day.  Single  meals  will  be  served  for 
50  cents. 

Students  who  pay  their  board  for  the  full  six  weeks  of  each  term 
in  advance  will  not  be  required  to  show  their  tickets  at  the  dining 
room.  Students  who  pay  by  the  week  will  be  required  to  show  their 
tickets  at  each  meal. 

Only  instructors  and  registered  students  in  the  summer  school 
will  be  assigned  rooms  in  the  dormitories. 

All  persons  assigned  rooms  in  the  University  dormitories  will  be 
expected  to  take  their  meals  in  the  University  dining  room.  No  meals 
will  be  served  in  Julia  Tutwiler  Hall. 

What  to  Bring. — Students  who  room  in  the  University  domitories 
will  be  required  to  provide  the  necessary  bed  covering,  bed  linen, 
table  napkins,  and  pillows.  If  convenient,  these  articles  should  be 
brought  from  home;  otherwise  they  may  be  purchased  at  the  supply 
store  maintained  by  the  athletic  association,  or  at  the  stores  in  Tusca- 
loosa. 

Reservations. — Students  are  urged  and  advised  to  secure  board- 
ing accommodations  in  advance  of  their  arrival;  the  sooner  the  better. 
Reservations  are  made  in  order  of  the  receipt  of  applications,  but 
preference  will  be  given  those  requesting  reservations  for  the  full 
six  weeks. 

Rooms  reserved  in  advance  will  not  be  held  after  3  o'clock,  Wednesday, 
June  7. 

Medical  Attention. — In  case  of  illness  medical  attention  will  be 
given  students  of  the  summer  school  free  of  charge  by  the  Univer- 
sity physicians,  Drs.  Fitts  and  Byrd. 
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FEES 

Fees. — Tuition  will  be  free.  An  incidental  fee  of  $3.00  will  be 
required  of  each  person  registered.  This  will  be  the  only  general 
charge.  Those  students  who  take  industrial  art,  home  economics,  and 
art  will  be  required  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  material  used.  All  stu- 
dents who  take  any  of  the  courses  for  which  college  credit  is  given 
must  pay  a  fee  of  $1.50  for  each  semester  hour  of  credit.  Those  who 
pursue  courses  for  which  high  school  credit  is  allowed  must  pay  $1.00 
for  each  one-third  unit  of  credit. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  at  the  office  of  the  bursar-treasurer  at 
the  time  of  registration,  and  no  student  will  be  admitted  to  any  course 
of  instruction  without  presentation  of  the  class  card  showing  receipt 
for  fees  paid. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS 

Teachers  will  be  especially  interested  in  the  following  regulations 
recently  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  at  Montgomery: 

1.  All  persons  holding  expired  teachers'  certificates  who  attend 
summer  school  for  a  period  of  twelve  weeks  may  have  them  renewed 
conditionally  for  the  period  of  original  issue. 

2.  All  persons  desiring  to  have  first-class  and  second-class  pre- 
normal  certificates  renewed  will  be  required  to  attend  summer  school 
for  a  period  of  twelve  weeks. 

3.  All  persons  desiring  to  have  Class  B  elementary  or  Class  B 
secondary  certificates  renewed  will  be  required  to  attend  summer 
school  for  twelve  weeks. 

4.  All  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  desiring  to  secure 
certificates  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  will  be  required  to  attend 
summer  school  for  twelve  weeks  in  order  to  secure  second-class  pre- 
normal  certificates  good  for  one  year. 

5.  All  expired  or  expiring  certificates,  first,  second,  or  third 
grade,  may  be  renewed  for  one  year  on  the  basis  of  an  approved  six 
weeks'  course.  (This  includes  all  holders  of  certificates  secured  by 
examination  or  on  the  basis  of  graduation  from  college  or  normal 
school.) 

6.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  a  summer  school  course  of 
six  weeks  will  meet  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  continued  validity 
of  all  regular  certificates  issued  subsequent  to  October  1st,  1920  (See 
Bulletin  No.  32  which  sets  out  the  conditions  which  must  be  met  in 
order  that  certificates  may  be  continued  valid  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  of  the  period  of  original  issue.) 

7.  Students  may  be  permitted  to  elect  a  maximum  of  eighteen 
clock  hours  per  week.  Fifteen  hours  per  week  shall  be  required. 
Only  in  exceptional  cases  should  the  maximum  be  allowed. 

8.  Teachers'  certificates  will  be  granted,  extended,  or  renewed 
upon  the  presentation  to  the  Department  of  a  statement  from  the 
institution  showing  that  satisfactory  grades  have  been  made  in  at 
least  twelve  hours  for  the  full  six  or  twelve  weeks,  the  length  of 
time  depending  upon  the  requirements  to  be  met  by  each  applicant. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Department  that  all  persons  attend- 
ing summer  school  be  encouraged  to  elect  a  large  part  of  their  work 
in  the  regular  accredited  courses  of  the  institution,  so  that  by  con- 
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tinuing  through  a  number  of  years,  sufficient  credits  may  be  secured 
to  raise  the  standard  of  their  certificates  and,  where  at  all  possible, 
complete  the  work  required  for  the  granting  of  diplomas  or  degrees 
from  the  institution. 


PRE-NORMAL    CERTIFICATES 

High  school  graduates  who  desire  to  secure  or  to  extend  pre- 
normal  teaching  certificates  must  pursue  three  of  the  following  college 
credit  courses  which  continue  throughout  the  entire  session  of  twelve 
weeks: 

Group  I,  (Choose  two). — Chemistry  Isa;  English  Isa;  French  Isa; 
History  13sa;  Mathematics  Isa,  Mathematics  2sa;  Political  Science  Is. 

Group  II,  (Choose  one). — Psychology  40sa;  Education  44sa. 

EXTENSION   OF   CERTIFICATES 

A. — Teachers  who  are  high  school  graduates  or  who  possess  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  high  school  education  may  extend  their  certificates  by  studying 
satisfactorily  for  six  weeks  or  for  twelve  weeks,  as  the  regulations  may 
require,  any  three  of  the  following  college  credit  courses: 

•  jroup  I. — Biology  Is,  7s;  Chemistry  Isa,  Isb,  2sa;  English  Isa, 
4s,  7i5,  lis,  16s,  17s;  French  Isa,  Isb,  2sa,  2sb;  History  10s,  lis,  12s, 
13s;  Hygiene  Is,  2s,  3s;  Home  Economics  Is,  2s,  3s,  4s;  Industrial 
Artf  Is,  2s,  3s,  4s;  Mathematics  Isa,  2sa;  Physical  Education  Is; 
Political   Science   Is. 

Group  II. — Education  30s,  31sa,  41s,  42s,  44s,  45s,  40sa,  27sa, 
35s,  46s,  47s,  23s,  34sa,  36s. 

Not  more  than  two  courses  should  without  good  reason  be  chosen 
fru^a  the  same  group. 

B. — Teachers  who  are  not  high  school  graduates  or  who  do  not  possess 
the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  education  may  extend  their  certificates  by 
satisfactorily  pursuing  for  six  weeks  or  for  twelve  weeks,  as  the  regu- 
lations may  require,  any  three  of  the  following  high  school  credit 
courses: 

Group  I. — Algebra  B,  Algebra  C;  Chemistry  A;  English  G;  Gen- 
eral Science  A;  Geometry  B,  Geometry  C;  History  D. 

Group  II. — Education  S,  Education  M,  Education  N,  Education  R, 
Education  T. 

LIFE    CERTIFICATES 

All  teachers  who  wish  to  make  preparation  for  the  life  grade 
certificate  examination  will  find  their  needs  adequately  met  in  courses: 
Education  30s  (Text  book,  Cubberly,  Public  Education  in  the  United 
States);  Education  31sa  (Text  book.  Lull  and  Wilson,  Redirection  of 
High  School  Instruction) ;  English  17s  (Text  book,  Driggs,  Our  Living 
Language).  REVIEW  COURSES 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  prepare  for  the  state  ex- 
amination special  review  courses  are  offered  in  all  the  public  school 
branches  required  for  the  first  and  second  grade  teaching  certifi- 
cates. These  courses  will  continue  through  the  first  six  weeks  of  the 
summer  school.  For  the  convenience  of  the  summer  school  students  the 
July  examination  for  teachers  will  be  conducted  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

None  of  the  review  courses  are  open  to  teachers  who  wish  certificatdi 
extension  credit. 
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SCHEDULE   OF   RECITATIONS 
(College  Credit  Courses) 


8:00  a.  m. 
Biology  Is 
Chemistry  Isa 
Education  30s 
Education  44s 
Education  24s 
Education  50s 
Education  42s 
English  4s 
French  Isa 
History  10s 
Home  Economics  Is 
Ind.  Arts  Is 

9:00  a.  m. 
Chemistry  2sa  (Lecture) 
Education  3 Isa 
Education  23s 
Education  52s 
English  Isa 
English  16s 
English  7s 
French  Isb 
History    lis 
Home  Economics  2s 
Hygiene  Is 
Ind.  Arts  2s 
Physical  Education  Is 

10:00  a.  m. 
Biology  7s 
Education  45s 
Education  51s 
Education  27sa 
English   lis 
French  2sa 
History  13sa 


Home   Economics  3s 
Hygiene  3s 
Ind.  Arts  4s 
Mathematics  Isa 

11:00  a.  m. 

Biology  Is   (Laboratory) 
Education  40sa 
Education  41s 
Education  34sa 
Education  53s 
English  17s 
English  9s 
French  2sb 
Home  Economics  4s 
History  12s 
Ind.   Arts  3s 
Mathematics   2sa 

12:00  noon. 

Biology  Is  (Laboratory) 
Education  36s 
Education  54s 
Education  41s    (Continued) 
Hygiene  2s 
Political  Science  Is 

3:00  p.  m. 
Chemistry  Isb   (Laboratory) 
Education  56s 

4:00  p.  m. 
Education  55s 

5:00  p.  m. 
Education  43  s 
Physical   Education    (Practice) 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 


I.     ACADEMIC    AND    PROFESSIONAL    COURSES 

(Certificate  Extension  and  College  Credit) 

BIOLOGY 

Is.  Biology  and  Its  Application  to  Life. — In  this  course  some 
of  the  phases  of  animal  and  plant  life  will  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  student  that  are  of  interest  and  concern  to  all  citizens.  The 
endeavor  will  be  made  to  set  out  the  relations  of  biology  to  various 
phases  of  human  interest — intellectual,  aesthetic,  economic  and 
hygienic.  While  this  is  in  no  sense  a  course  in  nature  study,  the  fact 
that  many  teachers  can  make  most  effective  use  of  their  knowledge  of 
plants  and  animals  in  nattire  study  courses  will  be  given  full  con- 
sideration in  the  development  of  the  material. 

Three  lectures  or  recitations  and  five  laboratory  exercises  each 
week. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Smith  Hall.  College  credit, 
four  semester  hours.     Professor  Graham. 

7s.  Sanitation  and  Community  Life. — The  facts  of  preventative 
medicine  that  should  be  familiar  to  all  will  be  discussed  in  this  course 
with  special  reference  to  the  school  as  the  center  of  the  community 
activities.  The  prevention  of  the  communicable  diseases.  Insects 
and  disease.  Foods  and  food  sanitation.  Air,  ventilation,  and  heating. 
Soil  and  its  relation  to  disease.  Water  and  water  supplies.  Sewage 
disposal.  School  hygiene.  The  work  of  the  health  departments.  A 
study  of  the  bulletins  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Smith  Hall.  College  credit,  two 
semester  hours.     Professor  Graham. 

CHEMISTRY 

Isa.  Lecture  Course  in  General  Chemistry. — Includes  a  greater 
number  of  subjects  of  general  interest  but  less  of  theory  than  course 
1  of  the  regular  session.  Instruction  will  be  by  lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, and  assigned  library  work.  The  course  is  designed  for  those 
who  have  had  no  previous  training  in  chemistry,  but  who  desire  to 
learn  something  of  the  importance  of  chemistry  in  industry  and  its 
relation  to  modern  life.  University  students  who  seek  college  credit  in 
course  1  of  the  regular  session,  and  teachers  and  others  interested 
in  general  science  should  take  this  course. 

First  term.  Daily,  one  hour.  Six  weeks.  Chemistry  Building. 
College  credit,  two  semester  hours.  (Course  Isb  is  a  part  of  this  course 
and  must  be  taken  at  the  same  time).  Professor  Montgomery  and 
Miss  Barfield. 

Isb.  Laboratory  Work  in  General  Chemistry. — The  laboratory 
work  will  give  the  student  the  opportunity  of  verifying  by  his  own 
experiments  many  of  the  points  discussed  in  the  lectures  of  course 
Isa,  and  will  give  him  some  practice  in  chemical  manipulation. 
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First  term.  Daily,  two  hours.  Six  weeks.  Chemistry  Building. 
College  credit,  two  semester  hours.  (Course  Isa  is  a  part  of  this 
course  and  must  be  taken  at  the  same  time).  Professor  Montgomery 
and  Miss  Barfield. 

Isc.  Combined  Lecture  and  Laboratory  Course  in  General  Chem- 
istry and  Qualitative  Analysis. — This  course  is  designed  for  those 
teachers  and  University  students  who  desire  to  continue  during  the 
second  term  courses  Isa  and  Isb  taken  during  the  first  term.  The 
work  corresponds  to  the  second  half  of  course  la  of  the  regular  session. 
Those  who  obtain  college  credit  in  courses  Isa,  Isb,  and  isc,  will  have 
met  the  first  year  chemistry  requirements  for  the  pre-medical  course, 
or  for  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  or  for  any  of  the  courses  in  the 
school  of  engineering. 

Second  term.  Daily,  three  hours.  Six  weeks.  Chemistry 
Building.  College  credit,  four  semester  hours.  Professor  Montgom- 
ery and  Miss  Barfield. 

2sa.  Quantitative  Analysis. — This  course  is  designed  for  those 
who  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  college  chemistry.  Teachers,  pre- 
medical  students,  and  University  students  seeking  further  credit  in 
chemistry  should  take  this  work.  The  lectures  will  include  theoretical 
discussions  of  the  processes  of  analytical  chemistry  and  practice  in  the 
solving  of  problems  encountered  in  the  work.  Laboratory  work  will 
include  important  determinations  with  which  the  analytical  chemist 
should  be  familiar,  but  will  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student. 

First  term.  Daily,  three  hours.  Six  weeks.  Chemistry  Building. 
College  credit,  four  semester  hours.  Professor  Montgomery  and  Miss 
Barfield. 

2sb.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Continuation  of  the  above  course 
for  the  second  term. 

Second  term.  Daily,  three  hours.  Six  weeks.  Chemistry  Build- 
ing. College  credit,  four  semester  hours.  Professor  Montgomery  and 
Miss  Barfield. 

Laboratory  fees  in  addition  to  the  summer  school  fees:  $5.00  in 
course  Isb;  $5.00  in  course  Isc;  $10.00  in  course  2sa;  $10.00  in  course 
2sb.  A  laboratory  deposit  of  $3.00  is  charged  each  student  taking  a 
laboratory  course.  This  deposit,  less  cost  of  articles  broken  and  dam- 
aged, will  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

EDUCATION 

30s.  History  of  Education. — Required  of  applicants  for  the  life 
certificate.  A  study  of  educational  origins  and  developments  in  the 
United  States.    Open  to  all  qualified  sttidents. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  11,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.     Professor  Doster. 

31sa.  The  Junior  High  School. — Required  of  applicants  for  life 
certificate.  For  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers.  Histor- 
ical review  of  the  development  of  the  junior  high  school  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  movement  in  the  problem  of  educational  reorganiza- 
tion; general  conceptions  of  movement;  aims  and  special  functions; 
formulation  of  the  program  of  studies;  technique  of  instruction;  bases 
for  admission;  homogeneous  grouping  and  promotion;  teaching  per- 
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sonnel;  social  organizations  and  control;  buildings  and  equipment; 
organization  and  administration;  and  discussions  with  reference  to 
its  possibilities  in  Alabama.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
redirection  of  instruction  in  the  junior  high  school.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, references  and  reports. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  11,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.    Professor  King. 

31sb.  The  Senior  High  School. — For  supervisory  officers,  prin- 
cipals, and  teachers  of  experience.  An  advanced  course  in  the  major 
problems  of  secondary  education.  Analysis  of  the  objectives  of  edu- 
cation as  a  basis  for  determining  organization  and  administration; 
construction  of  the  program  of  studies;  nature  and  character  of  sub- 
ject matter;  redirection  of  instruction;  supervised  study;  teaching 
personnel;  problem  of  supervision;  use  of  tests  in  diagnosis  and  re- 
mediation; social  activities;  student  control.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  the  redirection  of  instruction  in  the  senior  high  school.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  references  and  reports. 

Second  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  College  credit,  two  semester 
hours.    Professor  King. 

41s.  Teaching  of  Art  in  the  Elementary  Schools. — Study  of  rep- 
resentation, color  and  design  with  emphasis  upon  technical  phases. 
Object  drawing  from  still  life,  flowers  and  plant  growths,  animals  and 
birds,  etc.,  also  drawing  from  the  pose  in  pencil,  crayon,  and  charcoal. 
Study  of  color  harmony  in  connection  witln  nature  drawing  and  de- 
sign. Simple  problems  in  paper  and  cardboard  construction,  school 
booklets,  also  problems  in  school  and  home  decoration  will  be  studied 
with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 
The  planning  of  courses  of  study  in  art  and  specific  problem  in  art 
teaching  and  supervision  will  be  discussed. 

First  term.  Daily,  two  hours.  Six  weeks.  Room  12,  Morgan 
Hall.    College  credit,  two  semester  hours.    Miss  Hughes. 

42s.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the  Elementary  Schools. — Lec- 
tures, discussions,  reports  on  required  reading;  practice  story-telling, 
observation,  and  practice  teaching  in  the  demonstration  school.  Un- 
derlying principles  in  the  selection  of  children's  literature;  individual 
tastes,  needs  and  interests  of  child  life.  Suggestive  selections  for 
home  readings,  for  special  occasions  and  holidays,  and  for  school  pro- 
grammes. Close  attention  to  economy  in  the  use  of  books  and 
libraries,  and  to  the  value  of  attractively  illustrated  books.  A  model 
library  open  to  students  selecting  this  course. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  College  credit,  two  semester 
hours.    Room  26,  Morgan  Hall.    Miss  Strickland. 

43s.  Exceptional  Education,  Organization,  Supervision,  and 
Teaching  of  Adult  Schools. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present 
for  solution  the  practical  problems  connected  with  the  removal  of 
adult  illiteracy  from  the  standpoint  of  teaching  adults  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  State  public  school  system.  It  is  designed,  therefore,  to 
interest  county  superintendents  and  supervisors,  organizeis  and  teach- 
ers of  adult  schools,  and  club  women — all  of  whom  are  prime  factors 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Among  the  topics  studied  will  be  a 
survey  of  the  State  as  to  illiteracy  and  the  means  for  its  removal; 
the  relation  of  adult  school  work  to  the  health,  economic,  and  civic 
development  of  Alabama;  types  and  characteristics  of  adult  schools 
for  rural  sections,  mill  villages,  foreigners,  Indians,  Cajans,  Negroes; 
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methods,  courses  of  study,  and  texts;  adult  psychology,  particularly 
as  applied  to  elementary  adult  education;  intelligence  tests  and  meas- 
urements for  adults  below  fourth  grade  standard;  how  to  crystallize 
the  interest  aroused  and  knowledge  gained  in  adult  schools  into  a 
permanent  community  asset;  the  utilization  of  all  possible  agencies  in 
making  the  schools  function;  the  adult  school  commencement;  co-oper- 
ating agencies. 

First  term.  Daily.  Three  weeks,  beginning  June  7.  Auditorium, 
Morgan  Hall.     College  credit,   one   semester  hour.     Miss   Luther. 

40sa.  The  Psychology  of  Childhood. — This  course  is  designed  for 
supervisors,  teachers  and  others  who  deal  with  children  in  their  pre- 
adolescent  years.  Among  the  topics  treated  are:  sources  and  charac- 
teristics of  original  nature;  social  instincts;  sense  perception;  mem- 
ory; imagination;  thinking;  habit  and  learning;  play;  moral  and  re- 
ligious development;  exceptional  children;  methods  used  in  studying 
children;  physical  development. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  2,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.    Mr.  Parker. 

40sb.     The  Psychology  of  Childhood. — Continuation  of  40sa. 
Second  term.     Daily.     Six  weeks.     College  credit,   two   semester 
hours.    Mr.  Parker. 

44sa.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  Primary  Grades. — For  teach- 
ers of  first,  second,  and  third  elementary  grades.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  course  to  consider  the  needs  of  both  rural  and  city  teachers,  but 
a  study  of  some  of  the  important  aims  and  principles  of  primary  in- 
struction, and  of  the  application  of  these  in  the  use  of  subject  matter, 
and  selection  of  materials  and  to  the  derivation  of  methods.  Atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  composition,  and  literature,  and,  by  correlation,  of  history, 
civics,  and  geography. 

Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  17,  Morgan  Hall.  College  credit,  two 
semester  hours.     Miss  Taylor. 

44sb.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  Primary  Grades. — Continuation 
of  44sa. 

Second  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  College  credit,  two  semester 
hours.     Miss  Taylor. 

45s.  Grammar  Grade  Methods. — For  teachers  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  The  purpose  is  to  treat  in  a  practical 
way  the  problems  of  the  grammar  grades.  Among  the  topics  treated 
are:  Reading — Methods  of  interpreting  a  classic,  how  to  secure 
good  oral  expression,  type  lessons,  dramatization;  arithmetic, — meth- 
ods of  making  this  subject  concrete  and  practical,  drill  work,  how  to 
secure  accuracy  in  computations;  geography, — type  lessons,  map 
making,  the  use  of  maps;  history, — how  to  make  history  interesting, 
dramatization  as  an  aid  in  teaching  history,  type  lessons;  English, — 
written  composition  and  oral  language,  spelling  and  penmanship; 
field  day  programs,  and  Friday  afternoon  exercises. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  College  credit,  two  semester 
hours.    Room  2,  Morgan  Hall.    Miss  Strickland. 

27sa.  Educational  Measurements. — For  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, teachers  and  students  of  education.  Analysis  of  the  elements  in- 
volved in  an  efficient  marking  system;  elementary  treatment  of  sta- 
tistical methods  as  applied  to  tests  and  measurements;  study  of  the 
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elements  included  in  tests  and  scales ;  methods  of  tabulating  and  classi- 
fying data;  interpretation  of  results;  and  the  manipulation  of  tests 
and  scales  as  instruments  of  diagnosis,  improvement  and  guidance. 
Practice  will  be  given  in  the  actual  administration  of  tests  and  the 
statistical  treatment  of  the  data.  Lectures,  discussions,  readings, 
laboratory  work. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  11,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.     Professor  King. 

27sb.  Advancted  Tests  and  Measurements. — For  superintendents, 
supervisory  officers,  principals  and  experienced  teachers.  Prerequi- 
site, Education  27sa  or  its  equivalent.  Scientific  methods  as  applied 
to  the  work  of  supervision  and  administration  of  public  education; 
statistical  methods  involved  in  the  administration  of  educational  tests 
and  measurements;  analysis  of  existing  scales  and  tests  available  for 
high  school  use;  critical  study  of  typical  surveys  and  recent  literature 
in  the  field  of  educational  measurements;  the  technique  of  adminis- 
tration and  interpretation  of  results;  and  the  application  of  tests  and 
scales  in  measuring  the  achievement  of  pupils,  in  diagnosis  and  re- 
mediation, in  the  work  of  supervision  and  in  making  educational 
surveys.  Practical  work  in  the  application  of  tests  and  scales  will 
be  given.     Lectures,  discussions,  readings  and  laboratory  work. 

Second  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  College  credit,  two  semester 
hours.    Professor  King. 

35s.  Administration  of  Secondary  Education. — For  superintend- 
ents, principals  and  teachers.  Need  of  reorganization;  social  admin- 
istration of  high  school;  general  and  specific  relationships;  problems 
of  the  program  of  studies  and  it's  administration;  improvement  of 
teachers  in  service;  use  of  text  books;  libraries;  material  equipments; 
school  government,  social  life  and  student  activities;  records  and  re- 
ports; educational  and  vocational  guidance;  co-operative  agencies; 
moral  and  religious  education.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  detailed  study  of  some  high  school  problem  in  which 
he  is  especially  interested.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  prob- 
lems confronted  in  administering  our  Alabama  high  schools.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  references  and  reports. 

Second  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  11,  Morgan  Hall.  Col- 
lege credit,  two  semester  hours.     Professor  Thomas. 

46s.  Teaching  of  English  Poetry  in  the  High  School. — See  Eng- 
lish 16s. 

47s.  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Elementary  School. — See  Eng- 
lish 17s. 

23s.  High  School  Methods. — For  principals,  teachers,  and  stu- 
dents of  education.  Broadening  purposes  of  high  school  instruction; 
economy  in  management;  reorganization  of  subject  matter;  learning 
as  applied  to  particular  subjects;  problem-solving;  provision  for  indi- 
vidual differences;  proper  use  of  books  and  laboratory  equipment; 
supervised  study;  art  of  questioning;  lesson  planning.  Lectures,  read- 
ings, discussions,  term  paper. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  14,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.     Professor  Leggett. 

34sa.  Educational  Psychology. — For  principals,  teachers  and 
students  of  education.  Prerequisite,  a  course  in  general  psychology  or 
its   equivalent.     General   characteristics   of   original   tendencies;    de- 
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tailed  study  of  the  more  important  instincts  and  capacities;  learning 
and  remembering;  heredity  and  environment;  theories  of  the  source  of 
original  nature;  value  and  use  of  original  tendencies;  application  of 
the  principles  deduced  to  the  organization  and  administration  of  edu- 
cation with  special  reference  to  subject  content  and  the  redirection 
of  instruction.    Lectures,  discussions,  readings  and  reports. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  11,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.     Professor  King. 

34sb. — Psychology  of  Learning. — An  advanced  course  for  princi- 
pals, teachers  and  students  of  education.  Prerequisite,  psychology 
34sa  or  its  equivalent.  Analysis  of  the  laws  of  learning;  characteris- 
tics of  animal  learning;  types  of  human  learning,  habit  formation; 
nature  and  mental  functions;  improvement  of  mental  functions;  fac- 
tors and  conditions  of  improvement;  permanence  of  improvement; 
transfer  of  training;  and  application  of  the  principles  deduced  to  the 
teaching  of  language,  mathematics,  history,  science,  and  practical 
arts  in  the  high  school. 

Second  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  College  credit,  two  semester 
hours.     Professor  King. 

24sa.     Administration    and    Supervision    of    Rural    Schools. — For 

county  superintendents,  assistant  county  superintendents,  supervis- 
ors of  rural  schools,  county  high  school  principals,  and  other  serious- 
minded  people  directly  interested  in  the  rural  school  problem.  Func- 
tions of  the  various  supervising  officers;  the  school  plant  and  grounds; 
school  hygiene;  sanitation;  consolidation  and  transportation;  the 
course  of  study  for  the  rural  schools;  adaptation  of  the  course  to 
special  needs  of  the  community;  the  teachers'  institute,  and  other 
agencies  for  furthering  the  professional  interest  of  teachers  while  at 
work;  county  teachers'  associations;  the  county  educational  fair; 
community  organizations;  athletics;  school  revenues;  wider  use  of  the 
school  plant;  use  of  the  school  library.  Lectures,  discussions,  refer- 
ences and  reports. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  14,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.     Professor  Leggett. 

Repeated,  second  term.     Professor  Thomas. 

36s.     Administration  and  Supervision  of  Public  Education. — An 

advanced  course  designed  for  principals  and  superintendents.  It  in- 
cludes the  study  of  the  organization,  administration,  and  supervision 
of  town  and  city  school  systems.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
present  educational  conditions  and  problems  in  the  towns  and  cities 
of  Alabama,  and  to  such  topics  as  the  improvement  of  the  teachers 
in  service,  the  course  of  study,  uniform  school  records  and  re- 
ports, grading  and  promotion  of  pupils,  school  credits  for  outside 
work,  school  surveys  and  standard  tests  and  scales  as  an  aid  in 
supervision.     Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  class  discussion. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  19,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.    Professor  Leggett. 

EDUCATION  (VOCATIONAL) 

50s.  Vocational  Guidance. — In  this  course  a  study  will  be  made 
of  the  following:  psychographic  methods  and  vocational  aptitudes  and 
capacities;  relation  of  trades  and  industries  to  the  everyday  life  of  the 
masses;  effect  of  inheritance,  environment  and  training  on  vocational 
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aptitudes;  need  for  vocational  guidance  in  our  school  system,  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  vocational  guide. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  19,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.     Professor  McKinley. 

51s.  History  of  Industries  in  America  and  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. The  more  important  topics  studied  are:  industrial  develop- 
ment under  British  control;  industrial  aspects  of  the  Revolution;  na- 
tional beginnings  of  industry;  industrial  consequences  of  the  War  of 
1812;  the  epoch  of  expansion,  internal  improvements,  and  effect  upon 
the  industrial  development  of  the  country;  economic  causes  and  re- 
sult's of  the  Civil  War;  the  protective  policy;  expansion  of  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce;  the  development  of  a  strong  financial  system; 
governmental  control  of  public  utilities;  the  organization  of  labor; 
organization  of  industry;  development  of  industrial  education.  Texts, 
Coman's  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States,  and  government  bulletins. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  6,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.     Mr.  Jarvis. 

52s.  Shop  Mathematics. — This  course  is  open  to  teachers  of 
mathematics  in  trade  and  industrial  schools  only.  The  instruction 
will  deal  with  mathematical  problems  as  related  to  the  common 
trades  as:  carpentry,  masonry,  plumbing,  sheet  metal  work,  boiler 
making,  machinist.  Much  time  will  be  given  to  the  working  out  of 
original  problems  for  the  different  trades.  Teachers  who  take  this 
course  should  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  trade  for  which  they 
propose  to  teach  related  mathematics. 

Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  6,  Morgan  Hall.  College  credit,  two 
semester  hours.    Mr.  Schmitz. 

53s.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Vocational  Schools. — This  course 
deals  with  the  modern  methods  of  recitation  as  applied  to  the  teach- 
ing of  trades  and  their  related  subject's.  The  formal  steps  in  instruc- 
tion, the  teachers'  function,  special  forms  of  methods,  the  organiza- 
tion of  courses  and  class  management  will  be  definitely  studied. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  6,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.    Professor  McKinley. 

54s.  Special  Methods  for  Teachers  in  Part-Time  Vocational 
Schools. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  teacher  an  insight  into 
the  needs  of  students  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years 
of  age  who  have  entered  upon  employment.  A  careful  study  will  be 
made  of  part-time  schools  and  classes  as  conducted  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  law.  Among  the  topics  considered  are:  courses  to  be  taught, 
time  for  holding  classes,  child  labor  laws,  compulsory  attendance  and 
organization  of  classes.  Great  stress  will  be  placed  on  special  methods 
to  be  used  in  the  organization  of  part-time  classes  in  mills,  factories, 
and  shops. 

First  term.  Daily,  two  hours.  Three  weeks,  beginning  June  7. 
Room  19,  Morgan  Hall.  College  credit,  one  semester  hour.  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Quigley. 

55s.  Industrial  Management. — In  this  course  a  study  will  be 
made  of  the  following:  forms  of  industrial  ownership;  industrial  or- 
ganization; developments  and  possiblities  of  functional  organization; 
development  of  efficiency;  existing  wage  system;  labor  organizations 
and  their  problems;  labor  problems,  and  legislation  in  regard  to  in- 
dustrial conditions. 
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First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  9,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.    Mr.  Jarvis. 

56s.  Administration  of  Vocational  Education. — This  course  aims 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  leading  in 
vocational  education  in  their  respective  communities.  It  is  planned 
for  superintendents,  principals,  members  of  boards  of  education,  labor 
organizations,  foremen,  heads  of  commercial  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions, and  civic  and  social  workers. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  9,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.     Mr.  Jarvis. 

The  following  lecturers  will  assist  in  Education  56s:  Mr.  Quig- 
ley.  Federal  agent  for  industrial  education;  Prof.  J.  B.  Hobdy,  director 
of  vocational  education  for  Alabama;  Mr.  Ben  E.  Harris,  supervisor 
of  trades  and  industries  for  Alabama. 

9 

MATHEMATICS 

Isa.  College  Algebra. — Designed  especially  for  those  who  wish 
to  gain  a  deeper  understanding  of  algebraic  processes  and  principles. 
A  valuable  course  for  teachers  of  high  school  algebra.  The  usual 
freshman  course  in  mathematics. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  3,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.    Mr.  Burnett. 

Isb.  College  Algebra. — Continuation  of  Isa  and  when  com- 
pleted absolves  the  student  from  further  requirement's  in  this  subject. 

Second  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  3,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.    Mr.  Burnett. 

2sa.  Trigonometry. — This  course  corresponds  to  mathematics 
2,  in  the  regular  session.     Required  of  all  freshmen. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  3,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.     Mr.  Burnett. 

2sb.  Trigonometry. — Continuation  of  course  2sa  and  when  com- 
pleted absolves  the  student  from  further  requirement  in  this  subject. 

Second  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  3,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.     Mr.  Burnett. 

PRE-VOCATIONAL   AND   INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

The  courses  described  below  have  been  arranged  with  particular 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  of 
Alabama  at  this  time. 

They  are  also  suited  for  those  who  contemplate  becoming  teach- 
ers of  related  subjects  in  vocational  schools.  Although  they  will  not 
within  themselves  give  sufficient  trade  contact  for  related  subjects 
teachers,  they  are  excellent  prerequisites  for  trade  courses  required 
for  teachers  of  related  subjects  in  trade  schools. 

Is.  Mechanical  Drawing. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  an 
appreciation  of  drawing  in  its  relation  to  modern  industrial  life.  The 
work  will  cover  geometrical  problems,  orthographic  projection  and 
simple  shop  and  architectural  drawings.  The  course  will  be  of  special 
value  to  the  manual  training  teacher. 

Students  will  provide  themselves  with  drawing  board,  T-square, 
45  and  30-60  degree  triangles,  architect's  scale,  and  a  set  of  instru- 
ments including  a  bow  pen. 
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First  term.  Daily,  two  hours.  Six  weeks.  Shops,  Coiner  Hall. 
College  credit,  two  semester  hours.    Mr.  Schmitz. 

2s.  Woodwork. — This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to 
learn  the  elements  of  bench  woodwork.  The  purpose  will  be  to  develop 
skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  various  woodworking  tools  and  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  instmction.  The  course  will  consist  of  in- 
struction and  practice  in  the  fundamentals  of  woodwork  construction. 
A  well  graded  set  of  models  will  be  made  which  will,  in  the  main,  be 
useful  objects.  Instruction  will  be  given  and  opportunity  offered  for 
practice  in  the  sharpening  of  tools.  Option  in  the  selection  of  models 
will  be  given  in  the  latter' part  of  the  course.  Careful  attention  will 
be  given  to  staining  and  finishing.  Laboratory  fee  $2.00,  with  possi- 
ble extra  charge  for  large  models.     Text,  Noyes'  Handwork  in  Wood. 

First  term.  Daily,  two  hours.  Six  weeks.  Shops,  Comer  Hall. 
College  credit,  two  semester  hours.     Mr.  Schmitz. 

3s.  Advanced  Woodwork  and  Design. — This  course  is  open  only 
to  those  who  have  had  manual  training  Is  or  its  equivalent.  The  first 
part  of  the  course  will  consist  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  furniture  de- 
sign and  a  number  of  projects.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  will  be 
given  to  the  construction  of  one  or  more  of  the  designed  pieces. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  a  sttidy  of  the  capacity  of  pupils  of 
different  grades  and  ages. 

Students  will  provide  themselves  with  drawing  board,  T-square, 
triangles,  and  scale.  Laboratory  fee  $2.00,  with  possible  extra  charge 
for  large  models. 

First  term.  Daily,  two  hours.  Six  weeks.  Shops,  Comer  Hall. 
College  credit,  two  semester  hours.     Mr.  Schmitz. 

4s.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Industrial  Arts  in  High 
School. — This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  subject  matter  for 
class  work,  method  of  presentation,  efficient  instruction  in  class  room 
management,  and  typical  forms  of  industrial  arts  work  appropriate  for 
the  high  school.  Simple  projects  relating  to  the  various  local  indus- 
tries and  farm  and  rural  life  will  be  worked  out  by  the  class  using 
such  tools,  equipment  and  materials  as  would  be  practicable  under 
local  conditions.  Liberal  use  will  be  made  of  the  University  shops 
for  observation  and  practice  work.  The  technical  projects  covered 
in  this  course  are  taught  in  industrial  art  courses  Is,  2s,  and  3s. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Shops,  Comer  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.  V.  P.  McKinley,  R.  R.  Schmitz,  and  W.  E. 
Patterson. 

Equipment. — During  the  past  year  a  modern  woodworking  equip- 
ment has  been  installed.  This  gives  the  University  of  Alabama  one  of 
the  best  school  shops  in  the  South.  All  students  taking  courses  will 
have  access  to  this  equipment  when  the  work  demands  it.  Instructions 
in  care,  up-keep,  and  operation  of  the  machines  will  also  be  given. 

ENGLISH 

Isa.  English  Composition. — Essays  and  conferences,  with  paral- 
lel work  in  advanced  rhetoric  and  the  reading  of  specimens  of  prose 
discourse.  The  usual  freshman  course  in  English  for  first  semester 
of  regular  session. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  17,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.     Mr.  Williams. 
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Isb.  English  Composition. — Continuation  of  Isa.  The  usual 
freshman  course  in  English  for  second  semester  of  regular  session. 

Second  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. 
Mr.  Williams. 

4s.  Shakespeare. — Reading  and  study  of  Julius  Caesar,  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice.  Brief  references  to  the  facts  of  Shakespeare's  life, 
the  structure  of  his  plays,  and  the  Elizabethan  theatre. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  9,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  tv/o  semester  hours.     Professor  Melton. 

7s.  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Reading  and  study  of  some  of  the 
more  important  works  of  Tennyson  and  Robert  Browning. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  9,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.     Professor  Barnwell. 

9s.  The  Short  Story. — A  general  survey  of  the  development  of 
the  American  short  story  from  Irving  to  O.  Henry.  The  authors  in- 
cluded in  this  course  are:  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Harte,  Joel  Chand- 
ler Harris,  and  0.  Henry. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  9,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.    Professor  Melton. 

lis.  American  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — A  general 
survey  of  the  development  of  our  poetic  literature  from  Bryant  to 
Whitman.  Readings  and  class  room  discussion  of  selections  from  each 
of  the  nine  greater  poets  of  this  period. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  9,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.     Professor  Barnwell. 

ISs.  Teaching  of  English  Poetry  in  the  High  School. — A  de- 
tailed study  of  the  aims,  methods,  and  educational  value  of  high 
school  courses  in  English  poetry,  with  the  reading  of  representative 
selections,  epic,  dramatic,  and  lyric,  suitable  for  class  use  in  high 
schools.    Recommended  for  all  teachers  of  high  school  English. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  24,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.     Professor  Melton. 

17s.  Teaching  of  English  in  Elementary  Schools. — In  this  course 
English  as  a  living  language  is  studied  with  a  view  to  securing  a  more 
widespread  use  of  good  English  in  the  elementary  schools  and  junior 
high  schools.     Prescribed  for  life  grade  certificate  applicants. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  19,  Morgan  Hall,  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.    Mr.  Williams. 

FRENCH 

Isa.  Elementary  French. — ^Study  of  inflexional  forms  and  of  the 
principal  syntactical  constructions.  A  large  vocabulary  of  useful 
words  will  be  memorized.  Reading  of  simple  French.  Approximately 
equivalent  to  the  first  half  of  French  1,  regular  session.  Text  book, 
The  New  Chardenal  French  Course. 

First  term.  Daily.  Room  23,  Morgan  Hall.  College  credit,  two 
semester  hours.    Mr.  Harrison. 

Isb.  Intermediate  French. — Grammatical  study  continued.  Prac- 
tice in  vocabulary  and  reading.  Approximately  equivalent  to  the  sec- 
ond half  of  French  1,  regular  session. 
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First  term.  Repeated  second  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room 
23,  Morgan  Hall.    College  credit,  two  semester  hours.    Mr.  Harrison. 

2sa.  Advanced  French. — One  year  of  college  French  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  this  course.  A  brief  review  of  the  grammar.  Rapid 
reading  at  sight  from  prepared  passages  of  French  of  average  diffi- 
culty. Approximately  equal  to  the  first  half  of  French  2,  regular 
session. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  23,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.    Mr.  Harrison. 

2sb.  Advanced  French. — Continuation  of  the  preceding  course. 
Approximately  equivalent  to  the  second  half  of  French  2,  regular 
session. 

First  term.  Repeated  second  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room 
23,  Morgan  Hall.     Mr.  Harrison. 

HISTORY 

10s.  History  of  the  United  States  from  1829  to  1865,  the  Period 
of  Expansion  and  Conflict. — ^A  consideration  of  constitutional,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  development  from  the  administration  of  Jackson 
to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  with  special  emphasis  upon  constitutional 
problems,  international  relations,  westward  expansion,  and  its  effects 
upon  national  development,  growth  of  sectionalism,  and  social  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  that  period. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  21,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.    Professor  Saffold. 

lis.  History  of  the  United  States  in  Our  Own  Times. — A  survey 
of  the  period  from  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  present  time.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  economic,  social,  and  cultural  conditions,  pres- 
ent day  problems,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  world  politics. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  26,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.    Professor  Saffold. 

12s.  The  Development  of  Modern  Europe. — A  general  survey  of 
the  development  of  Continental  Europe  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV 
to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  Old  Regime  in 
Europe,  the  French  Revolution,  the  Napoleonic  Era,  and  the  rise  of 
Prussia.  While  the  military  and  purely  political  events  will  not  be 
neglected,  the  chief  object  of  the  course  will  be  to  consider  the  social, 
economic,  intellectual,  and  religious  conditions  of  this  period,  and  to 
furnish  a  background  for  a  study  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  World 
War  and  its  consequent  effects  upon  present  day  society. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  14,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.    Professor  Saffold. 

13sa.  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 
Day. — A  survey  of  the  development  of  British  social,  industrial,  and 
political  conditions,  and  the  evolution  of  the  British  Empire  of  today. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  decline  of  feudalism,  the 
rise  of  parliamentary  government,  the  growth  of  democracy,  the 
struggle  for  colonial  and  commercial  supremacy,  and  Britain's  part  in 
the  Great  War. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  17,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.    Mr.  Parker. 
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13sb.     Continuation  of  IBsa. 

Second  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  College  credit,  two  semester 
hours.    Mr.  Parker. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Is.  American  Government:  National  and  State. — This  course  is 
a  survey  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  national  and  state  gov- 
ernments, and  of  the  party  system.  Instruction  is  conducted  by  text 
book  and  library  reading,  with  class  discussion,  oral  and  written 
quizzes,  and  brief  written  reports  on  topics  of  especial  interest.  Open 
to  all  students. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  17,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.     Mr.  Parker. 

4s.  American  Government:  Local. — This  course  is  a  study  of  the 
forms,  administration  and  functions  of  the  county,  town,  and  city 
governments  of  the  United  States.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  is 
devoted  to  municipal  government.  Methods  of  instruction  are  the 
same  as  in  course  Is.     Prerequisite,  political  science  Is. 

Second  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  17,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.    Mr.  Parker. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Is.  Elementary  Food  Study. — A  study  of  the  production,  manu- 
facture, and  preparation  of  foods.  The  general  principles  of  cookery, 
planning,  cooking,  and  serving  of  meals  will  comprise  the  laboratory 
work.  The  course  is  open  to  those  having  no  previous  training  in 
domestic  science.  Each  sttident  should  come  provided  with  a  white 
bib  apron  and  two  hand  towels.  Kinne  and  Cooley's  Food  and  Household 
Management.     Laboratory  fee  $2.00. 

First  term.  Daily,  two  hours.  Six  weeks.  Comer  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours  in  school  of  education.     Miss  Creighton. 

2s.  Advanced  Food  Study. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Is, 
being  a  study  of  composition,  food  value,  cost,  nutritive  value,  and 
body  requirements.  Discussion  on  diets  for  different  ages,  family 
dietaries,  and  invalid  cookery  will  be  followed  by  laboratory  practice. 
Text,  aprons,  and  towels  as  in  Is.  Prerequisite,  Is  or  its  equivalent. 
Laboratory  fee  $2.00. 

First  term.  Daily,  two  hours.  Six  weeks.  Comer  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours  in  school  of  education.     Miss  Creighton. 

3s.  Elementary  Sewing. — Course  in  this  study  of  textile  ma- 
terials, including  their  history,  manufacture,  and  use.  Hand  and  ma- 
chine sewing,  planning  and  construction  of  simple  garments,  and 
mending  will  comprise  the  laboratory  work.  Students  will  furnish 
materials,  scissors,  needles,  pins,  thread,  and  tape  measure.  Open  to 
beginners  in  domestic  art.  Kinne  and  Cooley's  Shelter  and  Clothing. 
Laboratory  fee  50  cents. 

First  term.  Daily,  two  hours.  Six  weeks.  Comer  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours  in  school  of  education.     Miss  Creighton. 

4s.  Advanced  Sewing. — Designs  of  garments  discussed  from  the 
standpoint  of  suitability,  utility,  and  economy.  Social-economic  con- 
ditions in  the  textile  and  clothing  industries  will  be  studied.  Design- 
ing and  making  outer  garments.     Students  will  furnish  all  materials 
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and  necessary  tools.     Text  same  as  3s.     Prerequisite,  3s  or  equivalent. 
Laboratory  fee  50  cents. 

First  term.  Daily,  two  hours.  Six  weeks.  Comer  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours  in  school  of  education.     Miss  Creighton. 

HYGIENE 

Is.  Maternal  and  Infant  Hygiene. — Chairman  Cooper  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  in  reporting  the  Shep- 
ard-Towner  Bill  said:  "It  was  shown  in  the  hearings  (of  the  com- 
mittee) that  in  a  single  year  23,000  mothers  die  in  childbirth  and 
nearly  250,000  infants  died  under  one  year  of  age,  and  that  most  of 
these  deaths  are  preventable." 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  maternal 
and  infant  death  rate  with  enough  detail  as  to  cause  to  suggest  ap- 
propriate remedial  measures.  It  should  appeal  especially  to  mater- 
nal and  child  welfare  workers,  home  demonstration  agents,  and  teach- 
ers in  hygiene. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  2,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.     Dr.  Byrd. 

2s.  Individual  Hygiene. — Heredity  determines  the  upper  limits 
of  physical  and  mental  excellence  but  the  lower  limits  are  determined 
by  nutrition  and  elimination,  disease,  accident,  training,  and  habit. 
This  course  contemplates  the  individual  in  relation  to  his  own  body 
mechanism,  its  development,  repair  and  upkeep. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  21,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.     Dr.  Byrd. 

3s.  Hygiene  of  Communicable  Diseases. — Next  to  heredity  in  its 
influence  on  general  well-being  is  environment.  This  course  contem- 
plates the  individual  in  relation  to  microscopic  enemies  as  the  tuber- 
cle bacillus,  the  malarial  parasite;  and  carriers,  such  as  human,  ani- 
mal, insect;  and  defenses,  such  as  immunity;  natural,  acquired; 
active,  passive;  permanent,  transient;  etc.  Text,  Byrd's  The  Forty 
Communicable  Diseases. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  21,  Morgan  Hall.  College 
credit,  two  semester  hours.     Dr.  Fitts. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
(Athletic  Coaching) 

Is.  Athletic  Coaching. — The  forms  of  athletics  best  adapted  for 
high  schools  will  be  stressed  in  this  course.  The  theory  and  practice 
of  football,  baseball,  basketball,  field  and  track  will  receive  attention 
as  outlined  below: 

(a).  Baseball  Theory. — Batting,  base  running,  proper  method 
of  fielding  each  position,  signal  codes,  teamwork  and  coaching  meth- 
ods, study  of  the  rules,  and  a  general  study  of  fundamentals. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  9  o'clock.    Mr.  Bernier. 

(b).  Baseball  Practice. — The  principles  discussed  in  (a)  will  be 
practiced. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  5  o'clock.    Mr.  Bernier. 

(c).  Football  Theory. — The  different  styles  of  offense  and  de- 
fense with  consideration  of  their  special  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
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rules  from  the  standpoint  of  players,  officials  and  coaches,  general- 
ship and  strategy,  conditioning  and  players'  equipment. 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  9  o'clock.    Mr.  Crisp,  Mr.  Bernier. 

(d).  Football  Practice. — The  principles  discussed  in  (c)  will  be 
explained  and  gone  over  on  the  field,  all  fundamentals  such  as  start- 
ing, charging,  tackling,  blocking,  punting,  kicking  off,  place  kicking, 
following  the  ball,  interference,  teamwork,  signal  codes,  etc. 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  5  o'clock.    Mr.  Crisp,  Mr.  Bernier. 

(e).  Track  and  Field  Theory. — Starting,  sprinting,  distance  run- 
ning, hurdling,  high  and  broad  jumping,  pole  vaulting,  shot  putting, 
discus  and  javelin  throwing.  Methods  of  preparing  contestants  for 
the  different  events.  Conditioning  for  endurance,  speed,  etc.  Theory 
of  training,  massage,  treatment  of  sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Bandaging 
and  first  aid. 

Friday,  9  o'clock.    Mr.  Crisp,  Mr.  Bernier. 

(f).  Track  and  Field  Practice. — The  principles  discussed  in  (e) 
will  be  practiced. 

Friday,  5  o'clock.    Mr.  Crisp,  Mr.  Bernier. 

(g).  Basketball  Theory. — Instruction  will  be  given  in  basket- 
ball with  the  idea  of  fitting  men  to  coach.  The  course  will  cover  pass- 
ing, goal  throwing,  dribbling,  team  play,  how  to  condition  a  team  and 
the  different  styles  of  play  used  by  the  leading  coaches. 

Friday,  9  o'clock.    Mr.  Crisp,  Mr.  Bernier. 

(h).  Basketball  Practice. — The  principles  discussed  in  (g)  will 
be  practiced. 

Friday,  5  o'clock.     Mr.  Crisp,  Mr.  Bernier. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Gymnasium.  College  credit, 
two  semester  hours. 
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II.    HIGH    SCHOOL    COURSES 
(College  Entrance  and  Certificate  Extension  Credit) 

The  courses  outlined  below  are  planned  for  the  following  classes: 

1.  Teachers  who  are  not  high  school  graduates,  but  who  wish  to 
extend  their  certificates  and  at  the  same  time  secure  high  school 
credit  for  the  courses  pursued. 

a.  Mature  students  who  lack  a  small  amount  of  preparation  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  University. 

Note. — No  student  will  be  allowed  more  than  one  high  school  unit 
for  any  combination  of  courses  which  he  may  elect.  However,  those 
reviewing  subjects  already  taken  in  high  school  or  under  an  approved 
instructor  with  a  view  to  taking  the  regular  entrance  examinations 
may  be  allowed  to  carry  more  work  than  students  who  are  taking  the 
work  for  the  first  time  and  asking  summer  school  credit  for  work 
done.  All  will  be  required  to  pay  the  credit  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each 
one-third  unit. 

ALGEBRA 

B.  High  School  Algebra. — A  course  for  those  who  have  only  a 
slight  knowledge  of  algebra.  A  review  of  elementary  principles  ex- 
tending to  quadratic  equations.  Text,  Wentworth  and  Smith's 
Academic  Algebra. 

Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  3,  Morgan  Hall.  Credit,  one-third 
unit.    Mr.  T.  C.  Moore. 

C.  High  School  Algebra. — Beginning  at  quadratics  and  extend- 
ing through  logarithms.  This  course  is  for  those  who  wish  to  study 
the  advanced  part  of  high  school  algebra.  Text,  Wentworth  and 
Smith's  Academic  Algebra. 

Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  6,  Morgan  Hall.  Credit  one-third  unit. 
Mr.  Hoover. 

CHEMISTRY 

A.  Lecture  Course  in  General  Chemistry. — Instruction  will  be 
by  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  assigned  library  work.  The  course 
is  designed  for  those  who  have  had  no  previous  training  in  chemistry, 
but  who  desire  to  learn  something  of  the  importance  of  chemistry  in 
industry  and  its  relation  to  modern  life.  High  school  students  desir- 
ing credit  in  chemistry,  should  take  this  course. 

First  term.  Daily,  one  hour.  Six  weeks.  Chemistry  Building. 
High  school  credit,  one-third  unit.  (Course  B  is  a  part  of  this  course 
and  must  be  taken  at  the  same  time).  Professor  Montgomery  and 
Miss  Barfield. 

B.  Laboratory  Work  in  General  Chemistry. — The  laboratory 
work  will  give  the  student  the  opportunity  of  verifying  by  his  own 
experiments  many  of  the  points  discussed  in  the  lectures  of  course  A, 
and  will  give  him  some  practice  in  chemical  manipulation. 

First  term.  Daily,  two  hours.  Six  weeks.  High  school  credit, 
one-third  unit.  (Course  A  is  a  part  of  this  course  and  must  be  taken 
at  the  same  time).    Professor  Montgomery  and  Miss  Barfield. 

(The  laboratory  fee  in  course  B  will  be  the  same  as  in  course  Isb.) 

ENGLISH 

G.  Fourth  Year  High  School  English. — In  this  course  a  detailed 
study  will  be  made  of  the  classics  usually  taught  in  the  fourth  year 
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of  the  high  school  and  required  for  admission  to  the  University  of 
Alabama. 

Daily,  two  hours.  Six  weeks.  Room,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 
Credit,  two-thirds  of  a  unit.    Mr.  Trexler. 

GEOMETRY 

B.  Plane  Geometry. — A  course  for  beginners  who  wish  to  review 
thoroughly  the  first  two  books.  Text,  Wentworth  and  Smith's 
Revised  Geometry. 

Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  24,  Morgan  Hall.  Credit,  one-third 
unit.     Mr.  Trexler. 

C.  Plane  Geometry. — A  continuation  of  the  preceding  course 
beginning  with  the  third  book  and  extending  through  the  fifth.  Text, 
Wentworth  and  Smith's  Revised  Geometry. 

Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  3,  Morgan  Hall.  Credit,  one-third  unit. 
Mr.  T.  C.  Moore. 

HISTORY 

D.  American  History. — Designed  for  those  who  have  never 
studied  American  history  in  the  high  school.  Text,  Stephenson's 
American  History. 

Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  21,  Morgan  Hall.  Credit,  one-third 
unit.    Mr.  Parker. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

A.  General  Science. — This  course  proposes  to  give  an  introduc- 
tory knowledge  of  the  field  of  science,  embracing  the  more  common 
phenomena  of  every  day  life.  The  work  will  be  organized  under  the 
five  major  topics  of  Air,  Water,  Food,  Protection,  and  the  Work  of 
the  World,  so  presented  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  topics  as  to  develop 
those  general  principles  which  ought  to  be  comprehended  by  every  in- 
telligent man  or  woman.  Text,  The  Science  of  Every  Day  Life,  Van 
Buskirk  &  Smith. 

Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  11,  Morgan  Hall.  High  school  credit, 
one-third  unit.    Mr.  Patterson. 

EDUCATION 

M.  The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades. — For  teach- 
ers of  the  first,  second,  and  third  elementary  grades.  This  course 
will  consider  the  aims,  and  principles  involved  in  reading;  problems 
in  reading,  in  the  first  three  grades;  the  use  of  phonics  as  a  help  in 
reading;  and  a  study  of  our  reading  texts.  Various  methods  will  be 
discussed. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  2,  Morgan  Hall.  High 
school  credit,  one-third  unit.     Miss  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Erwin. 

N.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  Primary  Grades. — For  teachers 
of  first,  second,  and  third  elementary  grades.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
course  to  consider  the  needs  of  both  rural  and  city  teachers,  but  a 
study  of  some  of  the  important  aims  and  principles  of  primary  in- 
struction, and  of  the  application  of  these  in  the  use  of  subject  mat- 
ter, and  selection  of  materials  and  to  the  derivation  of  methods.  At- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  methods  of  teaching,  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  composition,  and  literature,  and  by  correlation, 
of  history,  civics,  and  geography. 
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First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  11,  Morgan  Hall.  High 
school  credit,  one-third  unit.     Miss  Taylor. 

R.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. — This  course  is  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  young  teachers  who  are  not  high  school  graduates,  but 
who  already  have  secured  teaching  certificates.  Text,  Bonser's 
Elementary  Curriculum. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  2,  Morgan  Hall.  High 
school  credit,  one-third  unit.    Mr.  Johnston. 

S.  Teaching  of  Art  in  Primary  Grades. — The  subjects  studied 
will  be  simple  composition,  story  and  game  illustrations,  paper  cut- 
ting, clay  modeling,  and  drawing  and  painting  of  animals,  birds,  flow- 
ers, and  things  in  relation  to  home  and  school  activities.  Instruction 
in  elementary  design  principles  will  be  given  in  connection  with  sim- 
ple problems  in  paper  and  cardboard  construction,  school  booklets,  etc. 

First  term.  Daily,  two  hours.  Six  weeks.  Room  12,  Morgan 
Hall.     High  school  credit,  one-third  unit.     Miss  Hughes. 

T.  Bible  Study  in  the  Public  School. — In  this  course  will  be  con- 
sidered the  various  methods  by  which  the  Bible  can  be  most  satisfac- 
torily presented  in  the  public  schools.  Under  the  direction  of  the  in- 
structor, the  class  will  study  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  with  a  view  to  selecting  material  best  suited  for  use  in  the 
different  grades.  Methods  of  teaching  in  the  Sunday  School  will  be 
stressed. 

First  term.  Daily.  Six  weeks.  Room  2,  Morgan  Hall.  High 
school  credit,  one-third  unit.     Miss  Strickland. 
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III.— REVIEW   COURSES   FOR   STATE   EXAMINATIONS 
(First  and  Second  Grade  Certificate  Subjects) 

Special  Notice  to  Applicants 

The  following  books  prescribed  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation will  not  be  on  sale  at  the  University  Supply  Store,  but  must  be 
ordered  by  the  student — preferably  before  coming  to  the  University — 
from  Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birmingham,  Alabama: 

Bonser,   The  Elementary  Curriculum _ Price...$1.45 

Averrill,  Physchology  for  Normal  Schools Price  1.65 

Briggs  &  Coffman,  Reading  in  Public  School Price  .99 

Curry  and  Clippenger's  Children's  Literature Price  3.00 

Cubberly,  Public  Education  in  the  United  States Price  1.75 

Lull  and  Wilson,  Redirection  of  High  School  In-  • 

stitution  _ .Price  1.30 

Driggs,  Our  Living  Language Price  1.50 

Applicants  are  urged  to  bring  from  home  such  of  the  prescribed 
text  books  as  they  may  already  have  for  use  in  the  various  review 
courses. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  SECOND   GRADE   CERTIFICATES 

Applicants  for  second  grade  certificates  are  required  to  stand 
examinations  in  spelling,  reading,  penmanship,  English  grammar  and 
literature,  arithmetic.  United  States  history  and  civics,  Alabama  his- 
tory, geography,  physiology  and  hygiene,  agriculture,  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  and  the  elementary  school  manual. 

AGRICULTURE 

A.  Agriculture. — A  review  of  the  elementary  principles  of  agri- 
culture.    Text,  Duggar's  Agriculture. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Room  9,  Morgan  Hall.     Mr.  Balch. 

ARITHMETIC 

A.  Arithmetic. — A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  and 
their  application  in  practical  arithmetic.  Text,  Colaw  and  Elwood's 
Advanced  Arithmetic. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Room  3,  Morgan  Hall.     Mr.  Burnett. 

ENGLISH 

A.  Grammar. — A  thorough  review  of  the  principles  of  grammar. 
Text,  Kittredge  and  Farley's   Advanced  Grammar. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.    Auditorium,  Morgan  Hall.    Mr.  Watson. 

B.  Classics. — A  study  of  the  following  selections  from  Curry 
and  Clippenger's  Children's  Literature: 

General  Introduction,  pp.  5-16;  Mother  Goose  Jingles  and  Nursery 
Rhymes,  pp.  19-50;  Traditional  Tales — Introductory,  pp.  53-55;  No. 
153— The  Story  of  the  Three  Bears,  pp.  65-67;  No.  180— The  Lambkin, 
pp.  150-151;  Biography  and  Hero  Stories — Introductory,  pp.  633-634; 
No.  415— How  Columbus  Got  his  Ships,  pp.  634-642;  Poetry— Intro- 
ductory, pp.  369-370;  Patriotic  Selections,  Nos.  364,  365,  366,  pp. 
424-425. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Room  17,  Morgan  Hall.     Mr.  Johnston. 
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C.  Reading. — A  discussion  of  the  essentials  in  teaching  reading. 
Text,  Briggs  &  Coffman's  Reading  in  Public  Schools. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Room  24,  Morgan  Hall.     Miss  Steely. 

GEOGRAPHY 

A.     Geography. — The    essentials    of   elementary    geography   will 
be  stressed.     Text,  Tarr  and  McMurray's  Advanced  Geography, 
Daily.     Six  weeks.     Room  2,  Morgan  Hall.     Mr.  West. 

HISTORY 

A.  United  States  History. — A  thorough  review  of  the  main  facts 
of  United  States  history.     Text,  Thompson's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Room  17,  Morgan  Hall.     Mr.  Erwin. 

B.  History  of  Alabama  and  Civics. — Text,  DuBose's  History  of 
Alabama,  and  McBain  and  Hill's  How  We  Are  Governed  in  Alabama  and 
the  Nation. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Room  17,  Morgan  Hall.     Mr.  Graves. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

A.     Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Text,  Davidson's  Physiology. 
Daily.     Six  weeks.     Room  9,  Morgan  Hall.     Mr.  Balch. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

A.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. — Text,  Bonser,  The  Ele- 
mentary Curriculum. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Auditorium,  Morgan  Hall.     Mr.  Johnston. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  FIRST  GRADE  CERTIFICATE 

Applicants  for  first  grade  certificates  must  stand  examinations 
in  all  the  branches  mentioned  in  the  requirements  for  second  grade 
certificates,  and  in  the  following  additional  subjects:  algebra  through 
quadratic  equations,  plane  geometry,  physics,  elementary  psychology, 
the  school  laws  of  Alabama,  advanced  English  (higher  grammar, 
literature,  composition  and  rhetoric),  and  theory  and  practice. 

Additional  Subjects  Required. 

ALGEBRA 

A.  High  School  Algebra. — A  review  of  elementary  principles  ex- 
tending through  quadratic  equations.  Text,  Wentworth  &  Smith's 
Academic  Algebra. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Room  6,  Morgan  Hall.     Mr.  J.  J.  Moore. 

ENGLISH 

D.  Higher  Grammar. — Text,  Kittredge  and  Farley's  Advanced 
Grammar. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Room  2,  Morgan  Hall.    Mr.  Allgood. 
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E.  Classics. — A  study  of  the  following  selections  from  Curry 
and  Clippenger's  Children's  Literature: 

General  Introduction,  pp.  5-16;  Biography  and  Hero  Stories — 
Introductory,  pp.  633-634;  No.  416 — The  Boyhood  of  Washington,  pp. 
464-465;  No.  417 — The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  pp. 
654-655;  No.  419— In  the  Western  Wilderness,  pp.  662-671;  Nos.  401, 
402,  403 — King  Arthur  Stories,  pp.  594-606;  Poetry — Introductory,  pp. 
369-370;  Patriotic  Selections— Nos.  367,  369,  370,  pp.  425-428. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Auditorium  Morgan  Hall.    Mr.  AUgood. 

F.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Text,  Herrick  and  Damon's  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.    Room  11,  Morgan  Hall.    Mr.  Watson. 

GEOMETRY 

A.  Geometry. — A  thorough  review  of  the  five  books  of  plane 
geometry.     Text,  Wentworth  and  Smith's  Revised  Geometry. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Room  6,  Morgan  Hall.     Mr.  T.  C.  Moore. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

A.     Psychology. — Text,  Averill,  Psychology  for  Normal  Schools. 
Daily.     Six  weeks.     Room  11,  Morgan  Hall.     Mr.  Allgood. 

PHYSICS 

A.  Physics. — A  review  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  physics. 
Text,  Mann  and  Twiss'  Physics. 

Daily.  Six  weeks.  Physics  Lecture  Room,  Comer  Hall.  Mr. 
Watson. 

SCHOOL  LAWS 

School  Laws. — A  study  of  the  School  Code  of  Alabama. 
Daily.     Two  weeks.     Mr.  Watson. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

B.  Theory  and  Practice. — Text,  Bonser,  The  Elementary  School 
Curriculum. 

Daily.     Six   weeks.     Auditorium,   Morgan  Hall.     Mr.  Johnston. 

Life  Certificate  Courses. — See  Education  30s  and  31sa  and 
English  17s. 
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DAILY  SCHEDULE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES 


8:00  a.  m. 
Algebra  B 

Chemistry  A  (Lecture) 
Education  R 
Geometry  B 

9:00  a.  m. 
Education  S  (First  hour) 
English  G  (First  hour) 

10:00  a.  m. 

Education  S  (Second  hour) 
English  G  (Second  hour) 

11:00  a.  m. 
History  D 


12:00  noon. 

General  Science  A 
Geometry  C 
Algebra  C 

3:00  p.  m. 
Chemistry  B  (Laboratory) 
Education  N 
Education  T 

4:00  p.  m. 
Chemistry  B  (Laboratory) 
Education  M 


DAILY  SCHEDULE  OF  REVIEW  COURSES 


8:00  a.  m. 
Algebra  A   (1)- 
English  A  (2)- 


-First  Grade 
Second  Grade 


9:00  a.  m. 
English  D  (1) 
Arithmetic  A  (2) 

10:00  a.  m. 

Geometry  A  (1) 
History  B  (2) 

11:00  a.  m. 

Physics  A  (1) 

U.  S.  History  A  (2) 

12:00  noon. 

Theory  and  practice  B  (1) 
Theory  and  Practice  A  (2) 


2:00  p.  m. 
*Physiology  A  (2) 
*  Agriculture  A  (2) 

3:00  p.  m. 
English  Classics  E  (1) 
English  Classics  B  (2) 

4:00  p.  m. 
Psychology  A  (1) 
Reading  C  (2) 

5:00  p.  m. 
Geography  A   (2) 
English  F   (1) 


♦Recitations  on  alternate  days 


For  further  information,  write  to 

DR.  JAMES  J.  DOSTER, 

University,  Alabama. 


PREMIER   PRINTING   COMPANY 


NOTICE 

If  you  expect  to  attend  the  University  summer  school  for  teach- 
ers, the  director  of  the  summer  school  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you 
will  fill  out  and  return  to  him,  as  early  as  possible,  the  form  below. 


Dr.  James  J.  Doster, 

Director  of  the  Summer  School, 
University,  Alabama. 

Dear  Sir: — 

It  is  my  present  intention  to  attend  the  University  summer  school 
during  the  1922  session.  If  for  any  reason  I  find  that  I  cannot  attend, 
I  will  notify  you  to  this  eflfect. 

I  desire  to  study  the  following  subjects: 


Please   (reserve)    (do  not  reserve)   a  place  for  me  in  the  Uni- 
versity   dormitories.     (Strike    out    work    or   words    in    parenthesis) 


Remarks : 


Yours  very  truly. 


Name  in  full 

Present  address 
Home  address  .... 
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3  0112  105553272 


